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THE WORLD'S 


udustrial aud Cotton Centennial Exposition, 







which will open in N w Orleans, on the sixteenth of December, 1884, and continue 
during a period of s Six ‘months, ‘promises to be the largest and most successful con- 
vention of the. masters in the arts and sciences, manufactures. and agriculture, 
ever held in the world. 

I present to my readers an excellent engraving of the front. elevation of the 
main building, the largest ever.erected, covering thirty three acres of ground. 
It is 1378 x 905 feet. : 


The following table will show that thie is the largest Exposition building ever 
erected : 


The Crystal Palace, Sy denham, London, 1862 





SS: - 4,400,000 feet. 


The London Exposition, PBST eer ae? Ste SS 989,884 “— 

The Paris Exposition, 1855...<.. Hie oe ea es BS SS och BA ORE 3S ae 

The Paris Exposition, 1863.......... Se Se 456,923 **- ‘ * 

The Vienna Exposition, 1873............... Se Fae Siw ae a, ee OO eS 

The Philadelphia Main Building, {SiO 3s Se ee ee 872,320 “‘ 

‘Phe-Atlantax posHien, 8h. 5 See SR. 107,520 “* 

The Louisville Southern Ex position, 1863-812 ee -677,400 —““ = 

The World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial, at New 3 

Orleans, 1884, Main Building alone............ Se tb dp Uaeeces oa; 

There are several other large edifices, making together quite a-Vilage- ois ee 


The Government Building is 885x565 feet, the Horticultural Hall is 600 x 194 
feet, the Factories and Mills is 350x120 feet, and the Mexican National Headquar- 
ters is 300x190) feet. These figures are immense, and can-svarcely be appresteay 
by those who have not seen the buildings 


Up to the 20th of October over 23 000 exhibitors had applied for space, insur- 


ing inhabitants for “our village,’’ which will undoubtedly be a busy as well as 
interesting place. : , 


These exhibitors come from every State and Territory in the Union, and from 
nearly every known foreign country, giving a rare opportunity for an exchange of. 


ideas, which will lead to new developments, and an onward march in the affairs — 
of the human race. é 


The Exposition will be held at the Upper City Park, a beautiful tract of land — G Fe, 
lying between St. Charles Avenue on the north, and the Mississippi River on the = 
south. The buildings front east towards the main portion of the City. 


The grounds may be reached by the cars of the Camp aud Prytania. Magazine, : 
Annunciation, Tchoupitoulas, Canal and Coliseum, and the Carrollton Companies, 


all of which leave Canal Street, and take passengers directly to the gates of the é - : 
Exposition. 
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Near the French Market, 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The cultivation of vegetables for sale grows annually in impor- 
tance in the South, improved ears and rapid transit giving our farmers 
the advantage of distant markets increasing both the demand for “‘gar- 
den trueck’’ and the profit on its cultivation. 


This has added to the interest felt in the questions, “‘what to culti- 
vate ?’’ and “how todo it?’ —and in my Almanac and Garden Manual [I 
have carefully considered these points in all their bearings, and have 
given directions as to the proper time and methods of cultivating vege- 
tables in the South. 


The encomiums bestowed upon past numbers of my Almanac and 
Garden Manual, and the success met by those who have followed the 
directions therein, attest the merits of the publication, and are to me 
eratifying testimonials that my efforts have tended to build up, expand 
and make remunerative this branch of Southern indusiry. 


From all parts of the South have come to me endorsements of the 
utility and correctness of my informations, and compliments to my 
enterprise and energy, forall of which I tender my grateful acknowl- 
edements. 


Quietly and without desire for show, I have pursued my business 
aiming by integrity, promptness and strict attention to the interests of 
my patrons, to merit the confidence and good will of the community 
in general, and the very liberal and constantly increasing patronage 
received is a practical and pleasant proof that I have succeeded. 

During the time of our Great Centennial Exposition, I expect and 
hope that thousands of my readers will visit New Orleans, and I here- 
by extend to them a cordial invitation to call at my store, when I will 
be pleased to show them such courtesies as are in my power. 


Assuring my patrons that their continued favors will be duly ap- 
preciated, and that no effort will be spared tomake my Almanac and 
Garden Manual annually of more benefit and assistance to the garden- 
ers of the South, 

Lam, 
yours truly, 


RICHARD FROTSCHER. 
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SEEDS BY MAIL, 


Seeds can be sent by mail to any part of the United States in 
packages not exceeding four pounds, at sixteen cents per pound or 
one cent per ounce or fraction thereof. Cn seeds ordered in papers 
or by the ounce I prepay the postage, except on peas, beans and corn. 
This refers to large sized papers which are sold at one dollar per dozen. 
When ordered by the pound sixteen cents per pound postage has to 
be added to the price of the seeds. Peas, beans and corn, thirty cents 
per quart 

All packages are put up in the most careful manner,-and every 
precaution taken to insure their reaching their destination in safety. 
Purchasers living at any place where my seeds are not sold, are re- 
quested to write to me to obtain their supplies. This will be more 
profitable than to buy from country stores where seeds left on com- 
mission are often kept till all power of germination is destroyed. 
As seed merchants, who give out their goods on commission, rarely 
collect what is not sold, oftener than once every twelve or eighteen 

1nonths, and as Lettuce, Spinach, Parsnip, Carrots, and many other 
seeds will either not sprout at all or grow imperfectly if kept over a 
summer in the South; to buy and plant such is but money, time and 
labor wasted. 

Here in our climate, where we plant garden vegetables as freely 
in autumn as in spring, and where often the seeds have to be putin the 
ground when the weather is very warm, it is an indispensable necessity 
to have perfectly fresh seeds. 

My arrangements with my growers are made so that I receive the 
new crop, expressly cleaned for me, as soon as it is matured. The 
varieties which are not raised in the North, I order from Europe, and 
have them shipped so as to reach ne about the beginning of August, 
just the time they are needed for fall planting. By following this plan 
I have always a full supply of fresh seeds of undoubted germinating 
qualities, while dealers who sell on commission have only those left 
from the winter previous. 


It cannot be too well impressed on the minds of all cultivators of 
vegetables, that seeds kept through a summer in this climate ivill not 
grow, and that all who use such seeds will be losers. 


All seeds that leave my establishment are thoroughly tested, and 
warranted to grow. 

Having received a great many complaints that letters which con- 
tained money addressed to me never reached me, I would caution my 
customers not to send any money in letters without registering same. 
By sending one dollar or upward the cost, ten cents, can be charged to 
me. The cheapest and surest way is money order or draft, but where 


they cannot be had, letters have to be registered, which can be done at 
any Post Office. 
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A Few Remarks on Raising Vegetables for Shipping. 


Within the past few years the raising of early vegetables for ship- 
ping West, has become quite an item in the neighborhood of New 
Orleans. We have advantages here, which are not found elsewhere, 
for that branch of industry. Freights have been reduced to all points 
from here, and special cars, built expressly for carrying green vegetables 
and fruit, have been put on the Railroads. We are earlier here than 
at any other point, and with the rich ground we have and the large 
supply of manure, to be had for the hauling only, early vegetables can 
be raised very successfully. 

Almost every kind of vegetables are shipped from here, but Beans, 
Cucumbers, Beets, Tomatoes, Cabbage and Peas, form the bulk. In 
regard to Beans, most gardeners make the mistake of planting com- 
mon Red Beans, when they should plant Dwarf Wax or Valentine, 
whach find much more ready sale and better prices than the first 
named. In the way of Cucumbers the Improved White Spine is the 
best variety, as it bears abundantly ; and as it keeps its color, is better 
adapted for shipping than. any other. I have been supplying the 
largest growers in that line with seed, the stock of which cannot be 
surpassed in quality. Of Beets only the dark red Blood Turnip or the 
Egyptian should be planted for shipping purpose. The Egyptian is a 
very quick growing variety and should not be sown quite so early as 
the Blood Turnip, which ought to be sown in September and October; 
for the former variety January is time enough. 

For Tomatoes the Extra Early Dwarf comes in bearing first, but 
should be planted only for the first crop, as when large varieties come 
in the market, the former do not sell as well. Great improvements 
have been made of late years in Tomatoes; the varieties raised and in- 
troduced by Livingston’s Sons are perfect, and hardly any improve- 
ment can be made on such varieties as the Paragon and Favorite. New 
Orleans is not a good point to ship Tomatoes from, they hardly ever 
arrive at destination in good condition. Along the Jackson R. R., where 
the land is more sandy, a better article is raised forshipping. Lettuce 
is Shipped quite extensively ; the Improved Passion is used principally 
for that purpose. 

Potatoes and Onions are shipped in large quantities; but the for- 
mer are very uncertain ip regard to prices. Late shipped Onions 
generally pay better than those shipped too early. The market often 
gets overstocked with vegetables, but never in the spring of the year 
as long as they can be shipped, and the planting at that time is more 
remunerative than at any other. 

There is a broad field yet to growers of vegetables for shipping. 

The past season has been a good one for shippers. Late cabbage 
paid exceedingly well; also Beets, Onions, Peas and early Potatoes: 
Cucumbers paid well: but, owing to late cold weather, did not bear as 
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well as in other vears. Beans were spotted, and arrived in bad order at 
destination, owing to continued rains in spring. 

Gardeners and others who contemplate raising vegetables for ship- 
ping, are invited to give me acall. From the fact thatail staple articles 
are raised for me by contract, in such sections best suited to mature the 
varieties we need for our climate, and the interest I take in the seed 
business. coupled with the thorough knowledge of the same, enables 
me to assist in making selections of seed for that purpose. The inter- 
est of my customers and mine are identical. My stock is .the best 
selected and largest in the South. 
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ERIN TS 0 On 01 ia Bre ee en Eee deer ae om 1d. 12h. 6m, Forenoon, 
Wis iQ WAnEen a Cae meee ewes ats Td. 10h. i6m. Evening. 
AN Ce yee VEC Aye fey. Seeger Hes = Volpe 16d. 3h, 16m, Morning. 
JAAR CQ Die Ace ee an lt se 23d. 8h. 6m. Afternoon. 
By NTO Ora) ees sy ial ayy sese labo cita cs 30d. Ge, Om. Forenoon. 
DAY sun Sun Moon SHEGONGnIDES ieee aaa 
oF TISES. sets, | r.&S. Eignee 
WMonthiasWweek| haat ib neenG as tn IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
1 |Thurs.| 7 9 | 4 5i | rises | Union of Ireland with Great Britain, 1801. 
2 |Frid. Toon as Or 6a 27 Gea. Wolf born, Westerham, Kent, 1727. 
eo) at: As an Ne De Eliot Warburton, Hist. Novelist, died, 1852. 
#) Sunday after New Year. Matth. 2. Day’s length, 9h. 46m. | 
4 |\Sum.| 7 8 | 452 | 818 | Introdu’n Silk manuf’es into Europe, 1536. 
5 |Mon, | 7 7| 453; 9 10 | Vigil of Epiphany. 
6 |Tues. | 7 71} 453 110 6] Epiphany, or 12th day, old Christmas Day. 
7 ;Wed. | 7 7) 4 53 |11 44 Robert Nicoll, poet, born, 1814. 
8 |Thurs.| 7 6 | 4 54 | morn} Bat. N. O., 1815 & Inaug. Gov. Nicholls, ’77. 
9 |Frid. | 7 61 4 54 |12 40 Car. Lucr. Herschel, Astrono’r, died, 1848. 
10 |Sat. 7 6/4 54 |12 4 1st Steamb’t New Orleans fr, Pittsburg, ’12. 
2) ist Sunday after Epiphany. Luke2. Day’s length, 9h. 50m. 
11 |\Sum.| 7 5 | 4 55] 1 38 | First Lottery drawn in England, 1569. 
12 |Mon, | 7 41] 4 56 |} 2 33 St. Arcadius, Martyr. 
Nm TeSS hy Foote Oil a. dU) G. Fox, Founder Sect of Quakers, died, 1690. 
14 |Wed. | 7 3) 4 57 }| 4 29 ‘*Great Frost” in England, began 1205, 
foe hearse 7224 58a e350 Thomas Crofton Croker, born, 1798. 
N6Piirids | ol 4 O8s) sets Edmond Spencer, Poet, died, 1599. 
17 |Sat. Ce AO eon Mozart, Musician, born, 1756. 
3%) 2d Sunday after Epiphany. John 2. Day’s length, 10h. 0m. 
18 |\Sum.| 7 0; 5 0} 719 Festival of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome. 
EOS Mone sit Ooo 0 | Shoo James Watt, born, 1736. — 
20 |Tues. | 6 59 | 5 1] 9 44 |] Coldest day in the century, 1838. 
21 }Wed. ; 6 58 , 5 2 10 49, St. Agnes, Virgin Martyr, 304. 
22 |Thurs.| 6 58 | 5 2 |11 54 | Francis Bacon, born 1561. 
23 |Frid. | 6 57} 5 3 | morn| Thanksgiving for victory of 8th, 1815, 
24 |Sat. 6 56 | 5 4 |12 48 | Frederick the Great, born, 1712. 











4) 3d Sunday after Epiphany. Matth. 8. Day’s length, 10h. 10m. 





25 |Sum.| 6 55 | 5 5 | 1 46) St. Paul’s Day. 
26 VEOneeeh 6. O00 | oui oa 44. Louisiana seceded, 1861. 
24, (Pues: Wise O40) 665143) 46 Admiral Lord Hood, died, 1816. 
28 ;Wed. | 6 53) 5 7 )448) Henry VIII, died, 1547. 
29 |Thurs.| 6 52 | 5 8 | 5 46 | Emanuel de Swedenborg, born, 1688-89. 
30 |Frid, | 6 51 | 5 9 | rises | King Charles I, beheaded, 1649. 
31 |Sat. 6 50 | 5 10 | 5 48 Ben. Johnston, born, 1574. 
Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5645.—17. Rosh Hodesh Shebat. 
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2d Month. FEB RwWA Bee 28 Davs. 





























WstSEOU artery eek ae bene ee 6d. oh, 17m. Evening. 
ING W MOOR. ha. poh gas eee 14d. 9h. im, Evening. 
Hirst Quancery: crest acm sea eee ae 22d. dh, tim. Morning. 
FulleMoongrine 5 ene set eee eae 1¢h. 40m. Evening. 
DaY | Sa | SHR | elieeo CHRONOLOGY 

rises. 


sets | r.&s. 


| 
| 











OF —OK— 
Month & Week} h. m/h. mj h, | IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
3) Septuagesima Sunday. Matth. Day’s length, 10h. 22m. 

















1 Sonn. | 6 49 | ie itil 6 47 SWechneten alee Dees 1789. rane Day 
2|Mon. | 6 49 | 5 11 | 7 44 | Purification of the Blessed Virgin. [Candle- 
3 |Tues. | 6 48 | 5 12 | 8 28 | Henry Cromwell, born, 1627. 

4 ;Wed. 3 6 47 | 2 13 | § 22) Delegates from Confederate States meet at 
5 |Thurs.| 6 46 | 5 14 ho ley) | Ole Ball, born, 1810. [Montgomery, Ala., 761. 
6 {Frid. | 6 45 | 5 15 ji ES | Charles HI, King of England, died, 1865. 

7 {[Sat. 6 44 | 5 16} morn; Charles Dickens, born, “1812. 





6) Sexagesima Sunday. Luke 8. Day's length, 10h. 34m. 















s |Sum.| 6 43 | 5 17/12 12 | Mary, Queen of Scots, Heneaded ee 
9 |Mon. | 6 42°] 5 18 | 1 18 David Kezzio, murdered, 1565-66. 

10 |Tues, | 6 41 | 5 19 | 2 25 | Riot at Oxford, 1354. 

11 |Wed. | 6 40 | 5 20 | 3.33; Mary, Queen of England, born, 1516. 
12 |Thurs.| 6 39 | 5 21 | 4 32 | Abraham Lincoln, born, 1809. 

13 }Frid, | 6 38 | 5 22} 5 35 | St. Gregory II, Pope, 631. 

14 |Sat. | 6 37 | 5 23 sets | St. Valentine's Day. 
































7) Quinquagesima Sunday. Luke ts. Day’s length, 10h. 48m. 
15 |Sunm.,} 6 36 | OAR ena | Galilei Galileo, Astronomer, born, 1564. 
16 |Mon | 6 35 | 5 25 7 58 Dr. Kane, Am. Arctic Explorer, died, 1857. 
7 |Tues | 6 34 | 5 26 | 8 27 | Mardi Gras in New Orleans. 
18.;Wed. | 6 33 | 5 27 | 9 15 | Pope Gregory V, died, 999." 
19 |Thurs | 6 32 | 5 28 110 2 Eliz. Carter. classical scholar, died, 1806. 
20 Erid. | 6 31 | 5 29 ‘10 47 | U. Gaghan & T. Connor, felon poets, hanged 
21 jSat. {| 6 30 | 5 30 |11 40 Pierre du Bose, born, 1623. [1749. 
8) Ist Sunday in Lent. Matth. 4. Day’s length, 11h. 2m. 
22 Sum.) 6 29 | 5 31 | mon | George Washington, born, 1732. 
23 |Mon | G23) ) S12 oer ” Battle of Buena Vista, 1847. Eee | 
24 |Tues. | 6 27 | 5 33 | 117 | St. Matthias, Apostle. 
25 |Wed | 6 26 | 5 34 | 2.31} Dr. Buean, born, 1729. 
26 |Thurs.| 6 25 | 5 35 | 3 43 | Thomas Moore, poet, died, 1852. 
27 |Frid. | 6 24 | 5 36 | 5 5 | Longtellow, born, 1807. £1447. 
28 |Sat. | Gels bapa rises | Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, murdered, 





Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5645.—14. Parshot Shekolim — 
15. Rosh Hodesh Adar. 
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3d Month. MARCH. 31 Days. 








Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States. 











MOON’S PHASES. 


Last Quarter rae Z h, 34m. Forenoon. 
New Moon : 12h. 16m. Afternoon, 
. First Quarter } oh. dm, Afternoon. 
Full Moon 7 11h. © 20m, Forenoon. 











Sun 5 CHRONOLOGY 
rises. Yi Gh —— 


Month {Week|}, mm/h m/|h m | IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


9) 2d Sunday in Lent. Matth. 15. Day’s length, 11h. 16m, 

















Sum. Ist No. of the Spectator published, 1711. 
Mon. y ; Territory of Dakota organized, 1861, 

Tues, Edmond Waller, Poet, born, 1605. 

Wed. : Abraham Lincoln inaugurated, 1861. 
Thurs,.| € é Ist Locomotive run through Brit, tube, 1830, 
Frid. j ( Great financial excitement, 1863. 

Sat. : Blanchard, Aeronaut, died, 1809. 


TO OFF Co Oe 








1@) 3d Sunday in Lent. Luke 11. Day’s length, 11h..32m. 








Sum. 
‘Mon. 
Tues, 
Wea. 
Thurs. 
Frid. 
Sat. 


46 |12 11 | King William III, of England, died, 1702. 
47 | 1 2 | William Cobbett, born, 1762. 

49 | 1 57 | The Forty Martyrs of St. Sebaste, 320. 

50 ; 2 49 | Ist daily paper, ‘‘ Daily Courant,” Br., 1702: 
o1 | 3 39 | St. Gregory the Great, Pope, 604. 

52 | 4 20 | Discovery of planet Uranus, by Herschel, 
53 | 4 58 | Andrew Jackson, born, 1767. [1781. 





Or OF St OT OT CT OF 








4th Sunday in Lent. John 6. Day’s length, 11h. 48m. 











Sum. 6 : 6 35 |. Julius Cesar, assassinated, B. C., 44. 

Mon. ) B Prince Hohenlohe’s miraculous cures, 1823. 
ANREEI | Moy 8} St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. 

Wed, 2 Kdward, King and Martyr, 978. 

Thurs. St. Joseph’s day. g 

Frid. Vesta discovered, 1807. 
Louisiana ceded to France, 1800. 


S> SH Or Ot Ot 1 


ik 
0 





42) 5th Sunday in Lent. John 8. Day’s length, 12h. 4m. 
22 (Sum. 
23: Mon. 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 








58 | 6 2 |morn,| J. W. von Goethe, Germ. Poet, died, 1832. 
Soto og Peter the Cruel, King of Castile, died, 1369: 
56 | 6 Mahomet, II, born, 1430, 

54 Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary. 
5d Gov. Winthrop, died, 1640. 

52} 6 8 | 3 32 | Vera Cruz captured, 1847. 

Slt Gs Planet Pallas, discovered, 1802. 


OLOT OC OUOT Ovo 





Matth. 21. Day’s length, 12h. 20m. 





29 |\Suum.| ° 10 | 4 58 | Mrs. Fitzherbert, died, 1837. 
30 |Mon. 6 11 |rises. |. Dr. William Hunter, died, 1783, 
31 |Tues, | 5 48 | 6 12 | 6 57 | Beethoven, died, 1827. 





Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5645.—1. Purim.—7. Parshot Poroh. 
17. Rosh Hodesh Nissan.—31. First day Pessach. 
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4th Month. 











APRIE. 30 Days. 











Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States. 








MOON’S PHASES. 











BastQuartere erick 20s doom eae 7d. 6h. 22m. Forenoon. 
Newe Miao se occ te sie ot a ee ee 15d. 12h. 3lm, Forenoon. 
Birst Quarter, ...k 260. ee eee apes 22d. 6h. Om. Afternoon. 
Boll Mooney cceut eons ee aloe 29d. 12h. 54m. Forenoon. 
Day Sun { Sun | Moon CHRONOLOGY 

se rises. | sets. |r. &s. nae 


Month &Week| h. m|h. m|/h. m. 





1 
2 
3 


Wed. eA faa lO ralicy altmye 2.4: 

Thurs.| 5 46 | 6 14 | 8 27 

Frid. iS | (oy 1155 WS) OYE 
6 





4 |Sat. 5 48 17 110 23 Oliver Goldsmith, died, 1774. 

14) Easter Sunday. Mark 16. Day’s length, 12h. 36m. 
5 |{Sum.| 5 42 | 6 18 {11 21 | Easter Sunday. 
6 |Mon. | 5 41 | 619 | morn| Battle of Shiloh, 1862. 
7 |Tues. | 5 40 | 6 20 [12 12 | St, Francis Xavier, Missionary, born, 1506. 
8 | Wed. | 5 39.16 21) 1 2 Louisiana admitted to the Union, 1812. 
9° | Thurs)1>5 38 | 6 22) 1 45 Gen. K. E. Lee, surrendered, 1865. 

10 |Frid, | 5 37 | 6 23 | 2 28 | St. Bademus, Abbot, Martyr, 376. 

11 |Sat. 5 36 | 6 24 | 2 56 | Geo. Canning, born, 1770. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS. 





Earthquake at Melbourne, 1871. 
Jefferson, born, 1743. 
Good Friday. 











15) ist Sunday after Easter. 





John 20. Day’s length, 12h. 50m. 








Sum.| 5 35 | 6 25 

Mono 34776) 265/84 23 
LUESs | Omooul COM ont ali ie: 
Wed. | 5 32 6 281 sets 
Thurs.| 5 31 | 6 29 | 8 28 
Frid. | 5 30 | 6 30 | 9 25 
Sat. 5:29 1-6 3h 110228 








3 49 





16) 2d Sunday after Easter. 





19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


17 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 





Sunm.| 5 28 | 6 32 {11 26 
Mon. 5 27 | 6 33 | morn 
Guess) db) 2641.16534 02 07, 
Wed. PAT 4G) axa) HOES) 
Thurs.| 5 24:| 6 36. | 1 39 
Frid, Da Dawei sala pel 
Sat. 22a iGhoselaemo 
) 3d Sunday after Easter. 
Sun.| 5 21 | 6 39 | 3 41 
Mon. 520 | 640 | 417 
Tues. | 519! 6 41 ! 4 53 
Wed. | 5 18 | 6 AON nises 
|Thurs.| 5 17 | 6 43 | 7 35 














| 
| 


| 


| 





First gun of Civil War fired, 1861, at Fort 


Sydney Lady Morgan, died, 1859. {Sumter. 


Lincoln assassinated, 1865. 

Geo, Calvert, Lord Baltimore, died, 1632. 
Battle of Cujloden. 1746. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin, died, 1790. 
Shakespeare, born, 1564. 








Battle of Lexington, 1775. 


E. Barton, ‘‘ Maid of Kent,” executed, 1534. 


Confed. victory at Plymouth, N. C.. 1863. 
Madam De Stael, born 1766. 
Shakespeare, died, 1616. 

Oliver Cromwell, born, 1599. 

St. Mark’s Day. 





John 16. Day’s length, 13h. 18m. - 





David Hume, born, 1711. 
Sir Wm. Jones, Poet and Scholar, died, 


Monroe, born, 1758. [1794. 


King Edward IV, of England, born, 1441. 
Louisiana purchased from France by U. S. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5645.—6. and 7. Last days Pessach. 
15. Rosh Hodesh Iyar. 


John 20. Day’s length, 13h. 4m. 





























sth Hone 
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MAY. 








Last Quarter 
New Moon 
First Quarter 
Full Moon 





Goiemieceal ioe ine eeatitel ‘of he aa States. 








DAY 


OF 


sun 


rises. 


sets, 


Sun 


MOON’S PHASES. 


Moon 
r.&s. 


Om Chou Oto Gitmo ch tp tC Oy Cr Sr 


ocer reser eee sor eer sce 


. 
eee rer eo e eee FF 8 OF BH bp ww 





Month evece h, mm/h. m/|h. m. 








1 
2 





Frid. 
Sat. 


5 16 
5 16 


6 44 
6 45 





| 


8 20 
9 10 





18) 4th Sunday 


after Easter. 





© CONS Ore OO 


Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 


Thurs, 


Frid. 
Sat. 


Cr So1 OT OT O1 Or Or 
—_ 
bo 


6 46 
6 46 
6 47 


6 48 - 


6 49 
6 50 
6 50 


10 6 
iv @ 
11 45 
moru 
12 34 
113 
1 49 





7d. 3h. 23m. Forenoon. 
14d. 9h, 57m, Forenoon. 
21d. 10h. 25m. Forenoon. 
28d. 3h. 10m. Afternoon. 
CHRONOLOGY 
Geen 


IMPORTANT EVENTS. 





St. Philip and St. James, Apostles. 
William Camden, born, 1551, 


John. 16. Day’s length, 13h, 32m. 


Discovery of the Holy Cross, by St. Helena. 
Dr. Isaac Barrow, Eng. divine, died, 1677. 
Emperor Justinian, born, 482. 

Humboldt, died, 1859. 

St. Benedict II, ‘Pope, Confessor, 686. 


~ Stonewall Jackson, died, 1863. 


Battle of Spottsylvania, 1864. 





19) 5th Sunday after Easter. 











John 16. Day’s length, 13h. 42m. 


Day’s length, 13h. 54m. 


St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 988, 








Day’s length, 14h. 4m. 








10 |Sum.| 5 9 | 6 S51 | 2 29 Pacific Railroad finished, 1869. 

LL Mone Niwa 8) Oeoanliray a2 Madame Ricamire, died, 1849. 

IQR Wess | Oa (et Osmo noo St. Pancras, Martyr, 304. 

18 |Wed. ; 5 6, 6 541 4 22 Jamestown, Va., settled, 1607. 

14 |Thurs,| 5 5 | 6 565 | sets. Ascension Day. 

1s |Frid. | 5 4] 6 56) 8 138 St. Isidore, died, 1170. 

16 |Sat. By NG Ge Wl Sy Sir William Petty, born, 1623. 
20) 6th Sunday after Easter. John 15. 

17 |Sum.| 5 3 | 6 57 |10 4 J. Jay, died, 1829. 

HS] (Mion: tor 2) G bo lO" 50 Napoleon I, elected Emperor, 1804. 
19 |Tues. | 5 2] 6 58 {11 32 

20 |Wed. ;} 5 1) 6 59) morn; Hawthorn, died, 1864, 

21 |Thurs,| 5 1 | 6 59 |12 19 Columbus, died, 1506. 

22 |Frid.. | 5 0} 7 O {12 54 Title of Baronet first conferred, 1611. 
23 |Sat. 459 | 7 1{|1 22} Napoleon I, crowned King of Italy, 1805. 
21) Whit Sunday. John 14, 

24 |Sum.| 4 58 | 7 2/1 54 Bishop Jewell, born, 1522. 

25 |Mon. | 4 58 | 7 2 | 2 47 Battle of Winchester, 1864, 

26° aes: | 435% | 7 93 | 3 28 Fort Erie captured, 1813, 
OTWedett ote mol 47 Dante, poet, born, 1265, 

28 |Thurs.| 4 56 | 7 4 | rises Noah Webster, died, 1843. 

29 Tibia. | 56.0 4:18). 49 Paris burned, 1871. 

30 {Sat. S90 Vee Otho OW Peter the Great of Russia, born, 1672. 





22) Trinity Sunday. 





John 3. Day’s length, 14h. 10m. 


31-|\Sum.| 45517 519 42| Joan of Arc, burned, 1431. 





Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5645.—3. Lag Beomer.—15. Rosh Hodesh 
Siwan.—20. and 21. Shebuoth. 
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6th Month. JUNE. 3) Dars. 
































Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States. 
MOON’S PHASES: 
Last:Quarter...:..... Mer ee dd. 6h. 44m. Evening. 
Newnioon “7620 Pee 12d. dh... 22m, Evening. 
Hirst Quarter=s.: 2... Sten yh - Gece 19d. . 8h. 28m. Morning. 
Pall Moone tee Bee 27d. oh. 57m. Morning. 
pay | Sun | Sun | Moon | CHRONOLOGY 

_.| Tises. | sets. |r. &s. 

OF | hes ; — 0F— 
Month & Week| bh. m/h. m/h. m,| IMPORTANT EVENTS. 





























1 |Mon. | 4 547) 7 6 [10-14 Battle of Seven Pines, 1862. 
2 |Tues. | 4 54 | 7 6 |10 56 Battle of Cold Harbor, 1864, 
3 Wed. | 453 | 7 7 {11 36 S. 4. Douglas. died, 1861, 
4 | Thurs. | 453; 7 7) morn; Corpus Christi. 
5 | Frid | 452) 7 8 |12 33 | J. Pradier, Sculptor, died, 1852. 
6 |Sat. | 45217 8!1412 | Surrender of Memphis, Tenn., 1862. 
23) 1st Sunday after Trinity. Take 16. Day’s length, 14h. 18m. ‘3 
a 
| | j | ; 
7 sun. | 2s! 1 9G - 50 First American Congress at New York, 1765. 
S$ |Mon. | 4 51 7 SEle2 2G Emperor Nero, died. 68. Rome. 
9 |Tues; } 4°51 | 7 9 | 2 58 | Charles Dickens, died, 1870. 
10 |Wed. | 451) 7 9); 351) Battle of Big Bethel, 1861. 
11 |Thurs.| 4 50} 710 | 359 | Sir John Franklin, died, 1847. 
12 |Frid. | 450 | 7101] sets | Harriet Martineana, Novelist, born, 1802. 
13 |Sat... | 4:50 |*7, 104/850 General Scott, born, 1786. 
24) 2d Sunday after Trinity. Luke 14. Day’s length, 14h. 20m. 
14 ‘Sun. 7D OS MN eG wae St. ‘Basil the Great. 379. 
15 |Mon. | 450 | 710 | 9 30 | Magna Charter, 1215. 
16 | Tues. 4 50 | TAO Edward I. of Engiand, born, 1239. 
17 |Wed. | 4 50 | 740 110 39 Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 
18 |Thurs.| 4-49 | 7 11 (11 36 War declared against Great Britain, 1812. 
19 | Frid. 1-4 49. |). 7 14 | morn; Kearsage sunk the Alabama, 1864. 
20 |Sat. | 4 49 | 7.11 |12 11 | Sét. Silverius, Pope and Martyr, 538. 
25) 3d Sunday after Trinity. Luke 15. Day’s length, 14h. 22m. 
21 |\San.| 4 49 | 7 11 [12 40.| Anthowiy Coliins, born, 1676. 
22 |Mon. | 4 48 | 712/111} Napoleon I, abdicated, 1810. 
23 |Tues. | 4 49 | 7 11 | 1 47 | Battle of Solferino, 1859. 
24 |\Wed. | £49} 711) 2 25) Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
25 |Thurs.| 4 49 | 711 | 3 11 | Battle of Bannochburn, 
26 |Frid. | 4 49 | 7 11 | 3.57 | Dr. Philip Doddrige, born, 1702. 
27 |Sat. | 450 | 7 10 | rises | John Murray, Publisher, died, 1843. 





26) 4th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 6. Day’s length, 14h. 20m. 


28 ‘Sun. | 450 | 7-10 | 7 59 Queen Victoria, crowned, 1838. 
29 |Mon. | 4 50 | 7 10 | 8 4 St. Peter the Apostle. 68. 
30 |Tues. | 4 50 | 7 10 9 21 Bishop Gavin Dunbar, died, 1547, 





























































- For the Southern States. 





JULY. 














Rast Quarter.) 


New Moen 


First Quarter. 


Full Moon 


“MOON’S PHASES. 
ed Fapan heres 12h. 5m. Afternoon. 
1 Ee EN AS 12d. 12h, Om. Morning. 
sc acdeelaea Rete ea acta acta 184. 6h. 59m. Evening. 
secon are vic ate a eae . 26d. 9h. 2m. Evening. 








Day 


OF 


Month & Week bh. 


Sun je Sau 
| rises, sets, 


Moon 
iby & s. 


mjh. mj{h. m. 


CHRONOLOGY. 
. = @g7—— ' 
IMPORTANT EVENTS. 





















1 1Wed. 4 
2 jThurs.| 4 
BIE LAIG ee flee 
4 iSat. 4 


50) 47 10"| 952 
Sle So a 
aie e TE il 
S117 Lt 47 


Battle of Malvern Hill, 1862, 
Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Quebec founded, 1608. 

_ undleipamclerciee) of the United States, ee 





27) 5th Soy, athog puiniee. 


Luke 5. Day’ Ss length, uth, 18m. 





Sum. 4 
Mon, | 4 
Tues.. | 4 
Wed. 1 4 
Thurs.| 4 
Frid. 4 4 
Sat. 4 





Queen Magdalen of Scotland, died, 1537. 


SUM ef eG) Ip aaavoneray ie 

52) 7 8 |12 52 | .Th, More, Chancel. of Eng, beheaded, 1535. 
SMI Sia) 13 Dr. Th. Blacklock, ‘‘the blind poet,” died, 
52 F 8 eel John de la Fontaine. born, 1621. [1791. 
DOL Meee a O2 Zachary Taylor, died, 1850. 

SS a alecel | 3.31 | Jobn Calvin, theologian, born, 1509. 

64.) 7 654.3 ce Jo Adams, born, MN 





2B) eth Sian day Alen Tr inity. 








12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
Uy) 
18 


Sun, \ 4 
Mon, 
Tues. 
Wed. 
ee 
Frid. | 


4. 
4. 
4 
4 
4 
Sat. A 





ae s Ve Aci 14h..12m. 


‘Mat th. 5. 
54 17 6 | sets Robt. Stevenson, engineer, etc., died, 1859. 
55 |7 5} 812 | Dog days begin. 
DO Wann, aoa! e John Hunter, eminent surgeon, born, 1728. 
DOr te ton Gra’ St. Swithin’s day. 
SES Wiehe) LUO ed, Great riot in New York city, 1863. 
aha ceovaviale O88, Dr. Isaac Waits, born, 1647, 
la}nd atl vePecs NIK Aeshna ete. dy Sy mphorosia and 7 sons, Martyrs, 120. 





29) 7th Sunday after Trinity. 


Swe. 
Mon. 
Tues, 
Wed. 
- 
Frid. 

ee 


MN o1ror er Ot ee 





Mark 8. Day’s oe 





59 | 7 1 | morn] St. Vincent de Paul, confessor, 1660. 
594-7: 1 (42. 45 | Confed. Congress at Richmond, 1861. 
OMe Ohad 3 Battle of Bull Run, 1861. 

im sOnoe |, 2 Lo Urania discovered, 1824. 

1} 6 59 | 2 47 First Olympiad, 776, B. C. 

2) 6 58 | 3 23} Curran, born, 1750. 

a 6 58 | 3 49 


St. James the Great. 





26 |Suum.| 5 
27 |Mon. 2D 
28 |Tues. | 5, 
29 ,Wed. | 5 
30 |Thurs.| 5 
Sl UE rid, 105: 

















Anise th. 2m. 


Matth. 7 Day’s length, 13h. 54m. 
3 | 657 | rises ] Flood at Pittsburg, 1874. 
4 | 656 | 7 34 Atlantic cable, laid, 1866. 
4) 656 8 13 } Battle before Atlanta, Ga., 1864. 
5; 655 }9 64 Albert L Emp. of Germany, born, 1289. 
6 | 6 54 | 9 46 | Westtield Explosion, N. Y. Harbor, 1871. 
7! 6 53 110 15 | St. Ignatius Loyola, died, 1556. 
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AUGUST. 31 Days. 


TTT TT 





Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States. 




















MOON’S PHASES. 














Last Quarter....... Soe eet ig & Tbe: 4h. som. Afternoon, 
New Moen) 2 Ono see coe 2 A00. 6h. 54m. Morning. 
BirsiyOaarterichs 2e 2 ees Gj ee 17d. « Sh. 26m. Morning. 
Fall on a tee Se Raa as ES eee 25d. 12h. 5m, Afternoon. 
Day | Sun | Sun a CHRONOLOGY 


| 
H 

OF rises. | sets r.&s. 
TIMPORTAN T EVENTS. 
i 


Month a al h. mjih ae 








1 |sat. | 5 7 653 [10 43 | Harriet Lee, Novelist, died, 1851. 



























































31) 9th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 18. Day’s length, 13h. 18m. 
2 |Sum.| 5 8 | 6 52 |11 16 | Mehemed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, died, 1849. 
3 |Mon. | 5 9 | 6 5i |11 44 Crown Point taken, 1759. 

4 |Tues. | 5 10 | 6 50 | morn} John Banim, Irish Novelist, died, 1842, 
5 ;Wed. ; 5 11 | 6 49 ;12 28 First Atlantic Cable landed, 1858. 

6 |Thurs.| 5 12 | 6 48 | 1 11 | Transfiguration of our Lord. 

tf [Frid. 513 | 6 47 | 1 59 | Leonidas, Spartan Hero, slain, 480, B. C. 
8 [Sat. | 5 14 | 6 46 | 2.50 | Fr. Hatcheson, Moral Phil., born, 1694. 

32) loth Sunday | Sunday after Trinity. Luke 19. Day’s length, 13h. 30m. 

9 |Sum.| 5 15 | 6 45 | 3 46 | Isaac Walton, born, 1593. 

10 = | 5 16 | 6 44 | sets. Battle of Weisenburg, 1870. 

11 |Tues | 517 | 6 43 | 7 28 Viscount Rowland Hill, born, 177 

12 |Wed. | 5 18 | 6 42 | 7 56 | Pope Gregory IX, died, 1241. 

13 |Thurs.} 5 19 | 6 41 | 8 24 | Earthquake in Scotland, 1816, 

14-\Fridt | 5-20 1°6.40 737 | G. Coleman, the elder, Dramatist. died, 1794 
15 |Sat. | 5 21 | 6 39 | 9 35 | Ascension of the Biessed Virgin Mary. 

33) 11th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 18. Day’s length, 13h. 16m. 

16 |Sum.| 5 22 | 6 38 |10 14 | | Battle of Bennington, 1777. 

17 |Mon, | 5 23 ! 6 37 |11 10 | Frederick the Great, died, 1786. 

18 |Tues. | 5 24 | 6 36 |morn. | John, Earl Russell, born, 1792 

19 |Wed | 5 25, 6 35 |12 14 | Battle of Gravelotte, 1870. 

20 |Thurs.} 5 26 | 6 34 |12 55 | Robert Herrick, Engiish Poet, born, 1591. 
21 |Frid 5 27 | 6 33 | 1 45 | Lady Mary Wortley Montagne, died, 1762. 
22 |Sat. | 5 28 6 32 | 240j| Dr. F. J. Gall, founder of phrenology, died, 

24) 12th Sunday after ee Mark 7. Day’s length, i3h. 2m. 

23 |Sum.| 5 29 | 631 | 328] Wallace, beheaded, 1305. [1828. 

24 iMon. | 5 30 | 6 30 | 4 27 St. Bartholomew, Apostle. 

25 ‘Tues. 5 31 | 6 29 ini ses. 25th or 27th, Landing of Czesar In England, 

26 | Wed. 13 on. | 628i 27 Ss Sir Rob. Walpole, born, 1676. [55 B, C. 

27 |Thurs.| 5 33 | 6 27 | 7 56 | Dog days end. 

28 |Erid. 5 33 | 6 27 | 8 36 |~ Leigh Hunt, died, 1859. a 

29 jSat. | 5 34 | 6 26 | 919 | John Locke, Philosopher, born. 1632. 





35) 13th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 10. Day’s length, 12h. 50m. 


—_  — —  ————————_——— — —————  ————————— 
-_———————. 


30 ‘Sun. 


5 35 | 625 |10 1| Union defeat at Richmond, Ky. 
31 |Mon. | 5 


36 | 6 24 110 43 | John Bunyan, died, 1683. 








Jewish Festivals and Paste “Beas ae Rosh Hodesh Elal. 
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9th Month. | SEPTEMBER. 30 es 





am a er rea a J Ee Ss a 


Calculated fer the Latitude of the aes States. 








MOON’S PHASES. 






















































































39) 17th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 18. Day’s length, 11h. 50m. 





27 jSum.| 6 5} 5 55 | 8 22 | Strassburg fell, 1870. 
28 iMon. | 6 615 5419 8 Sir Wm. Jones, Oriental Scholar, born, 1746. 
29 Tess boo" +) ovbo (10) 0 Michaelmas Day. 


30 !Wed. | 6 8 | 5 52 i 52 peo invested, Le 








Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.—10. Boa ORE aie lig pone 
Gedaljah. 19. Yom Kippur. 24. and 25. First days Succoth. 


Trastmactercrt Yo 52 ney a 12h, Om. Morning. 
ew NGG i ear. scales si se +s . 8d. 3h. 23m. Afternoon. 
First Quarter........ gape ok Sead 12h. 54m. Morning. 
Balle Moen 0 vers os os Bicoiatt heh 24d, 2h. 34m. Morning. 
DaY Sun { Moon | CHRONOLOGY 
OF sets, |r. &s8. eS is 
Month &Week} » mi]h, m|{h, m. | IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
| Tues 6 23 |11 42 “Napoleon IIL. captured at Sedan, 1870. 
2 | Wed. 6 22 |morn.:| Great fire in London, 1666, 
3 ‘Thurs 6 21 \12 44; Cromwell died, 1658. 
4 lPria 6 20 | 118] Pindar, Lyric poet, 518, B. C. 
5 {Sat 6 18 | 1 48 | Confederates eatered Maryland, 1862, 
26) 14th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 17. Day’ s length, 12h. 34m. 
6 |Sum./|/ 543 | 617) 3 1 Geo, Alex. Stevens, writer, died, 1784. 
7 |Mon 5 44 | 616 | 416] Independence of Brazil, 1822. 
8 |Tues. | 5 45 | 6 15 | sets Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 
4 9 «Wed. ; 5 46 | 6 14) 6 35) James IV, of Scotland, killed, 1513. 
1 10 [Thars. Det O alt, Ue Mungo Park, African Traveler, born, 1771. 
PS Wriden lo) 48) Or Lon ao James Thomson, poet, born, 1700. 
/ | WDA Sate 550 };610)] 8 9 St. Guy, Confessor, 11th century. 
i #8) 15th Sunday et after Trinity. Matth. 6. Day’s ou 12h. oe 
13 cae S 51 | 6 ‘9 | 8 40 | Sir We Cecil, toe Burleigh, born, 1520. 
| 14 jMon. | 5 32 | 6 8 | 9 24 | Uprising of the People of New Orleaus against the usurping gov't 
15 jTues, | 5 53 | 6 7 {10 13 Capture Harper’s Ferry by S’ewall Jackson 
16 ;Wed. ; 5 54; 6 6 110 46 Gabriel Dan’! Fahrenheit, died, 1736 [1862. 
i 17 }Thurs,} 5 55 | 6 5 |11 33 | Battle of Antietam, 1862. 
i 18 |Frid, | 5 56; 6 4 |morn.| Gilbert Bishop Burnet, hist’an, born, 1643. 
19 Sat 2 ay = 2 Le 17 Boe battle of Paris, a0. | 
| 38) i6th Suntan atten Trinity. ake: 7. Day's ah ‘Wh. - 4m. 
| 20 |Sum.! 5 58 | 6 2/117 Alexander the Great, born, 356, B. oe 
21 (Mon. | 559] 6 1/213! St. Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist. 
Zan dues: +} 6," 0} 60 | 3°25 Beginning of Autumn. 
| 23 )Wed. ; 6 1; 5.59) 4 35 Wm. Upcott, Manusc, Collec., died, 1845. 
: 24 |Thurs.| 6 2] 5 58 | rises | Pepin, King of France, 768. 
20 WFrid) | 6°'S |b 57 | 6 51 Pacitic Ocean discovered, 1513. 
26 jSat. 6 4 | 5 56 | 7 36! Saints Cyprian and Justina, Martyrs, 304. 
| 
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10th Month. OCTOBER. 31 Days 


_ — 

















Calculated for the Latitude of the seuiiness & Se ee 











MOON’S PHASES. 


Last Quarter : 4 6h. om. Morning. 
New Moome se i ae aMen iors Ai s : 2h. . Morning. © 
First Quarter 5d. 8h. . Afternoon. 
Full Moon 23d. 4h, m. Afternoon. 
, Waly oo. . Afternoon. 





DAY Sun Sun | Moon CHRONOLOGY 
OF rises, sets, |r. &8, pair? 


Month &Week], ml/h. ml/h, m.| IMPORTANT EVENTS. 

















1 {Thurs} 6 9} 5 
2 |Frid. | 6 10 | 5 50 |morn.t André executed as a spy, 1780. 
3 |Sat. 6 5 49 {12 42 Black Hawk, died, 1838. 


51 }11 56 Fulton’s ine Steamboat trip, 1807. 








A®) 1sth Sunday after Trinity, Matth. 22. : _ Day’ Ss leneth, 1h, 3 








4 


5 


1 46° Battle of Guuiutous 1777. 

2 51 | Horace Walpole, born, 1717. 

3 50 | Jenny Lind, born, 1820. 

6 5 2.| Margaret, Maid of Norway, died, 1290. 
sets. | Battle of Perryville, Ky., 1862, 

alg 2 | 6 29 | Great fire in Chicago, 1871. 

| = 


SLOT OUT 


Thurs. 


7 9 | Benjamin West, Painter, born, 1738. 








A9th Sunday after ‘Trinity. Matt - 9. Day’s length, allay 202. 








7 35 | America Giccoeea 1492, 
8 35 | St. Wilfrid, Bishop of York, 709. 
9 25 | Battle of Queenstown, PSL Grey 
10 2, Battle of Jena, 1806. 
10 44 | Virgil, Latin Poet, born, 70 B. C. 
11 48 | Marie Antoinette, beheaded, 1793. 
morn. ORO, surrendered, Bots 


Suna. | 6-20 
Mon, 

Tues, 

Wed. 
ma 
Frid, | 


Ot Ovi Qt Or G1 OT OF 


Sat. 





) 20th S Sunday after oe Matth. 18. Day’ Ss length, ‘uh. ‘bmn. 





Sum.) 6 27 
Mon. | 6 28 
Tues, » 29 
Wed, > 80 
Thurs.| 6 32 
Frid. 33 
Sat. aya 


33 |12 40 | Last State Lottery drawn in meen 1826. 

39 28 ; Cornwallis surrendered, 1781, 

31 M. Dahl. Swed. Portrait Painter, dice: TLRs 
30 | % Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 

28 | 4 4¢ Charlies Martel, “died, TAL. 

2 Dr. John Jortin, Critic. born, 1698. 

26 anil Wlclos ee Het 1852. 


i 
| CUSP OLS’ OT OU Or 








21st Sunday after Trinity. | John. & a Day’ s leng th, 10h, 50m, 





Sum.| 635 | 5 25 | 7 21 Dr. James Beattie, Poet, bora, 1735. 
Mon. SOW ole Tro Hogarth, died, 1765. 

Tues, | 6 37 | 5 23-| 8 49 Cuba discovered, 1492. 

Wed. }. (Xora Zp OAT Battle at White Plains. 1776. 

Phurse 6395 Qt OAS Surrender of Metz, 1870. 

Frid, 9 40 | 5 20 |i1 43 Solomon’s Temople dedicated, 1004 B. C. 
Sat. 41 | 5 19 | morn alt Hello Eve. 





Jewish Festivals and ent —— 5646. — 1s Then ace oon — 2, ree 
Torah.—9. Rosh Hodesh Chesvan. 
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11th Month. NOVEMBER. 30 Days. 











— 


Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States. 








ees aan 























New Moon ot 5 CAMERA GUI Re 6d. oh. 42m. Afternoon. 
First Quarter ae UE: Se RR i4d. mah. 39m. Afternoon. 
iol TOO Maen. 02. silence oles 22d. 4h. 19m. Morning. 
Last Quarter. RS Cee it ak «Ee 28d. 8h. 37m. Afternoon. 
Day | San | Sun | Moon | CHRONOLOGY 
OF rises. | Sets |r. &S. OF-> 

Month &Week) » m.[hm./h. m. IMPORTANT EVENTS. 








44) 92d Sunday after Trinity. Matth.18.  Day’s length, 10h. 36m. © 





1 |Seeu.| 6 42 | 5 18 {12 81 | All Saints Day. 

2 {Mon. |.6 43 | 5 17 | 1 382 |, All Souls Day. 

3 |Tues, | 6 44 | 516 | 2 36 | Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, 1148. 

4 jWed. | 6 45 | 515; 3 55; George Peabody, died, 1869. 

5 |Thurs.| 6 45 | 515 | 511 | The American 74 launched, 1782. 

6 |Frid. | 6 46 | 5 14 | sets. | Battle of Port Royal, 1861. ‘ 
7 ‘|Sat. 6 47 1513/5 54 | John Kyrie, ‘The man of Ross,” died, 1724. 











45) 23d Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 22. Day’s length, 10h. 24m 








8 |Sum.| 6 48 | 5 12 | 635 | Cortez entered Mexico, 1519. 


9 |Mon. | 6 49 | 5 11 | 7 20 | Great, fire in Boston, 1872. 
10 |Tues. | 6 50 | 5 10 | 8 16 | Mahomet, Arabian Prophet, born, 570. 
11 }Wed. | 651) 5 9); 9 24); Martinmas, : 
12 |Thurs.| 6 52 | 5 8 {10 18 | Sherman left Atianta, 1864. 
13 |Frid. | 653; 5 7 {11 15 | French entered Vienna, 1805. 
5 6 


14 |Sat. 6 54 morn. | Sir Chas. Lyell, Geologist, born, 1797, 





46) 24th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 9. Day’s length, 10h. 12m. 















































15 |Sum.| 6 54 | 5 6 112 O| John Keppler, great Astronomer, died, 1630. 
16 |Mon, | 655 | 5 5 {12 45 | Tiberius, Roman Emperor, born, 42 B. C. 
17 |Tues. | 6 56 | 5 41] 146] Suez Canal opened 1869. 

18 Wed. | 6 57 | 5 38) 246, Fort Lee taken by the British, 1776. 

19 |Thurs.| 6 57 | 5 38 | 3 47 | St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Widow, 1231. 

20 |Frid. | 658 | 5 21447] Thomas Chatterton, Poet, born, 1752. 

21 \Sat. 659 | 5 1 {65 48 | Presentation of the Blessed Virgin. 

A’) 26th Sunday after Trinity. Matth: 24. Day’s length, 10h. 2m. 
22 |Swmm.| 6 59] 5 1 | rises.| Professor Dugaid Steward, born, 1753. 

23 |Mon. | 7 O| 5 O| 6 34 | Th. Henderson, Prof, of Astron., died, 1844. 
24 |Tues. | 7 1] 459 | 7 44 | Battle of Lookont Mountain, 1863. 

25 jWed. | 7 1) 459 | 8 54 Evacuation of New York, 1783. 

26 |Thurs.| 7 2 | 4 58 10 3 | John Elwes, noted Miser, died, 1789. 

27 |Frid. | 7 2 | 4 58 {11 12 | Steam Printing, 1814. 

28 |Sat. 1) one | os ee [eve sueel HEL 

48) ist Sunday in Advent. __ Matth. 21, Day? Ss length, 9h. 50m. 
29 |\Sum.| 7 3 | 4 57 | morn. ie Philip sianey, Poet, born, 1554. 

30 |Mon. | 7 4 | 4 56 me 40 | U.S. took possession of SUIS ety oe 


Jewish Festivals an Fasts.—5646.—8. Rosh Been Teen 
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eo a —-— = pn 


12th Month. DECOR V Siee 3l Days. 


pe eee pete SS -= — Re ee pn ee ys 















————s — a 


Calei ee for the Latitude of the Southern States. 





























MOON’S PHASES. 









INGE We © OLT ea aie eet aa aaa Me Gd ge 56m. Morning. 

Baste cwar vere. 0) vehi tesa cs sehen aan 14d th im. Afternoon. 

as Pe OMy eae: aera 21d 2h 38m. Afternoon. 
MSbi@uarben yen eee eet ve 28d 7h. Im. Morning. 
















DAY sun | Sun | Moon CHRONOLOGY 
— Tises. sets. ee Se i 
GE : | =o OF —_ 









Month & Week an mibh mlh, m, 
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1 |Tnes | 7 5 | 4 55 | 1 32 | Princess A. Comnena, Historian, born, 1083. 
oni Wed. 7 073) 4.54 -) 22 34 | eran Cortez, died 1547. aia 
3 Chars | 7 6) 4 04 | 3 36; Robert Bloomtield, Poet, born, 1776. 
4|Prid. | 7 7.) 458 | 4 43 | Pope John XXIL died, 1334. 
d |Sat. | | Aeon | Carlyle, born, 1799. 
! AY) 2d Sunday in Advent. Matth, 21. Day's ienette 9h. 46m. 
| Sree ean . = = EASE ae e 2 a = a a 
6 |Saam.| 7 7 | 4 53 | sets. | St. Nicholas, ne Myra, 342. 
{ q..| Mon. 7 - §-|-4-88-|-6-- 4- | TE SO erator, Feapgsbeiet. 43. B.C. 
8 (Toes, | 7-8 | 402 | 6 54 | Immaculate Conception of Blessed eee 
3 iWed.. | TR Se ie = ye eae dborn,..1608_. 
10 |Vhurs.;| 7 9 | 4 51 | 8 55 | Louis Napoleon, elected President, 1848. 
11 |¥rid. 7 9.| 4 51 | 8 59 | Lonis, Prince of Conde, died, 1686. 
| 12 |sat. |. 7 2 a om \10 59 | St. Columba, Abbot in Ireland, 584, 
| a0) 3d Su nday in irene Matth. 11. Day’s length, 9h. 42m. 
on eke I = 
aes Sum. 7 9|4 51 [1 59 | Battle of Fredericksburg, 1862. 
paar i Ee ' 710°} 4 50-pororns} Washington, died; 4799. 
| “45 Paes, ‘| 7.10 | 4 50 112 30 | David Don, Botanist, died, 1841. 
16 «Wed.-; 7 19 |-4-60--|-1- 20 | -Great-Firein New-York, 1835. . 
y 17 |Thurs.| 7 10 | 4 50 | Az 18 | Ludw. Beethoven, emin. comp., born, 1770. 
! 18 | Frid, 711|4 49) 3 24 | St. Winebald, Abbot and Confessor, 760. 
| 19 |Sat. 7 11 | 4 49 | 4 30 | Capt. W. id. Parry, Luer Nav., born, 1790. 
{ a a a a a a Ne OER Re HOLE oie Boat en so aSnobar soubocu econ 
| 
| 31) 4th Sunday in Advent. John 1. Dawe length, 9h. 38m. 
| a eas t Se uae 20. ee ec oe 
| I 
| 20 |Sanme.| 7 ii | 449 | 5 28 | Secession ord. _ passed in. Carolina, 1860, 
N 2 ioe ay we | 4 48 | rises | St. Thomas, Apostle. 
, 22 \Tnes, | 711 )449)6 6 | Emp. Vitellius, beheaded at Rome,’ 69 A. D. 
4 3 ees ey nll 4 Ag (edie es Newton, born, 1642. 
W a4 |Thurs.| 7 11 | 4.49 |8 5 | Treaty of Ghent, 1814. : 
25 Fria. | 7 10 | 45) [93 4°) Nativity of our Lord. Christmas Day. : : 
26 |Sat. Near oi 19 | 4 50 (10 1 | Battle of Trenton, 1776. i . 
| Roy eenanen Sunday after Christmas. Luke 3. Day’s length, 9h. 10m. I 
27 |Seam.| 7 10 | 4 50 110 49 | St. John, Apostle and Evangelist. | : 
28 |Mon. | 7 10 | 4 50 110 52 Macauley, died, 1859. 4 i 
29 | Tues CO aso: jmorn. | Union repulsed at Vicksburg, Miss., 1862. 4 : 
30 |Wed. | 7 9 | 4 51 |12 30 | ‘Titus, Roman Emperor, born, 41 A, D. if 
Bu stirs: 7 294) Asi ag Lattle of Murtreesboro, 1862. 1 
if 
\e 







Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.—3. Chanukah.—8. Rosh 
Hodesh Thebet. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


ee eee 


The size depends upon the purposes fer which it is intended, 
whether the family is large oresmall, and the time which can he de- 
voted to its cultivation. The most suitable soil for a garden is a light 
loam. When the soilis too heavy, it ought to be made light by apply- 
ing stable manure, and working up the ground thoroughly. Trench- 
ing as done in Europe, or North, is not advisable, at least where there 
is any coco, as by trenching the roots of this pest will get so deeply 
incorporated with the soil that it will be very hard afterwards to get 
rid of it. Exposure towards the east is desirable. If there are one or 
more large trees in the garden, or on the immediate outside, their 
shade ean be used in which to. sow Celery, Cabbage and other seeds 

‘during the hot summer months, which wiil bean advantage. Theseed 
beds for this purpose should be so arranged as to receive only the 
morning or evening sun. It is of the greatest importance that the 
ground should be well drained, otherwise it will be impossible to raise 
good vegetables. The most reliable manure for general purposes is 
well decomposed stable or barnyard manure. Cow manure will suit 
best for light, sandy soil; horse manure for heavy, stiff clay lands. 
For special purposes, Peruvian Guano, Blood Fertilizer, Raw Bone, 
Cotton Seed Meal and other commercial manures may be employed 
with advantage. Of late years most gardeners who work their land 
with a plow, use Cow Peas as a fertilizer with excellent results: They 
are sown broadeast at the rate of 14 bushels to the acre, and when large’ 
enough they are turned under. Where the land is very sandy, cotton. 
seed meal has the most lasting effect. For quick growing crops, such 
as Melons, Cucumbers, etc., the Blood Fertilizer and Guano applied 
in the hills, isvery good.- Soap suds are good for Celery; itis astonish-- 
ing to perceive the difference in the size of those stalks which are 
watered every few days with the suds and others on the same ground, 
which are not. Wood ashes are best for Peas, either used as a top 
dressing when the peas just come out of the ground, or else sprinkled 
in the rows when planted. The New Orleans market gardeners raise I 








as fine vegetables as can be produced anywhere; in fact, some Varie- 
ties cannot be excelled, andvery few gardeners use anything but’ 
stable manure. . i) 

Rotation of crops is another important item. Beets, Carrots | 
and other roots should not bé grown in succession on the same | 
ground, but should be changed to those which grow above ground, | 
such as Lettuce, Beans, Peas, etc. Good seed, good ground and good if 

| 








cultivation are essential in order to raise good vegetables. When 
plants are up the ground should be stirred frequently; weeds ought 
not to be suffered to go into seed, but should be destroyed as soon as 
they appear. Hoeing and working the young crops during dry weather 
is very beneficial, because the weeds are then easily killed, and hoe- 
ing the ground will make it retain moisture better than if it were 
left alone. 
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THE HOT BED. 


Owing to the open winters in the South, hot beds are not so much 
used as inthe North, except to raise such tender plantsas Egg-Plants, 
Tomatoes and Peppers. There is little forcing of vegetables done 
here, except as regards Cucumbersand Lettuce: and if we do not haye 
any hard frosts, the latter does better in the open ground than under 
glass. To makea hot bed is a very simpie thing. Any one who has 


the use of tools can make the wooden frame; the sashes may be ob- 
tained from any sash factory. I consider a wooden frame from five 
to six feet wide, and ten feet six inches long, a very good size. it 
should be at least six inches higher at the back than in the front, and 
covered by three sashes 3$x5 feet. The manure ought not to be over 
cne month old; should be thrown together in a heap, and when com- 
mencing to heat, be worked over with a fork, and all the long and 
short manure evenly mixed. In this State the ground is generally 
low, and to retain the heat of the manure for a longer time it is best 
to put the manure on top of the ground—that is, make a bank two 
teet longer and two wider than the frame. Keep the edges straight 
and the corners firm: when thrown up about eighteen inches, trample 
the manure down to six or eight inches, then put on another layer of 
eighteen inches and trample down again; place thereon the frame and 
sash, and filiin six inches of good earth. After about five days stir 
the ground to kill the weeds which may have come up, then sow the 
seeds. In lower Louisiana the ground is too wet to dig out eighteen 
inches deep, and then throw in the manure and trample down as re- 
commended in the North. A few hard rains, such as we frequently 
have in winter, and the manure would become so soaked beneath the 
ground that the heat would be gone. Another advantage, when the 
frame is put above the ground, is, that it will go down with the man- 
ure gradually, and there remains always the same space between the 
glass and the ground. If the ground is dug out and the manure put 
into the frame, the ground will sink down so low after a short time 
that the sun will have little effect upon it, and plants will become 
spindly. 
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SOWING SEEDS. 


Serres hater 


Some seeds are sown at once where they are to remainand mature. 
Cithers are sown in seed beds and transplanted afterwards. Seeds 
should be covered according to their size, a covering of earth twice 
the size of the seed is about the maximum. Some seeds, such as 
Beans, Corn and Peas, can be covered from one to two inches, and 
they will come up well. Here is a difference again: Wrinkled Peas 
and Stizar Corn have to be covered lighter and more carefully than 
Marrowfat Peas or the common varieties of Corn. It depends upon 
the nature of the soil, season of the year, etc. For instance, in heavy 
wet soil seeds have to be covered lighter than in sandy light ground. 
Seeds which are sown during summer in the open ground, such as 
Beets and Carrots, should be soaked over night in water and rolled in 
ashes or plaster before sowing; they will come up quicker. When 
they are sown in a seed bed, the ground should be light enough not 
to bake after a rain. Some varieties of seeds require shade when sown 
during the summer, such as Cauliflower, Celery and Lettuce. Care 
should be taken to have the shade at least three feet from the ground, 
and shade only after the sun. has been on the bed for two or three 
hours, and remove again early in the afternoon, so the plants may 
become sturdy. If too much shaded they will be drawn up, long-leg- 
ged, and not fit to be set out in the open ground. The most successful 
cabbage-planters in this neighborhood sow their seed in the open 
ground, towards the end of July and during August, and give them 
no shade, but water and keep the ground moist from the day of sow- 
ing till the plants are transplanted. Seed should be sown thinly in 
the seed bed. If plants come up too thickly they are apt to damp off. 

Lettuce seed should be sprouted during the hot months before 
sowing, according to directions given for June. 

To sow Turnips on a large scale during late summer and early fall 
months, the ground should be prepared in advance, and the seed sown 
just before or during a rain. Small pieces of ground, of course, can 
be sown at any time and watered afterwards. For covering all kinds 
of seeds a fork is preferable to a rake; with either implement care 
must be taken not to cover the seeds too deep. Beans, Peas and Corn 
are covered with the hoe. Some fine seeds, such as Thyme or Tobac- 
co, are covered enough when pressed with the back of the spade to 
the ground. The seedsman is often blamed for selling seeds which 
have not,come up, when the same are perfectly good, but, perhaps, 
through ignorance the party by whom they were sown, placed them 
too deep or too shallow in the ground; or the ground may have been 
just moist enough to swell the seeds, and they failed to come up. At 
other times washing rains after sowing beat the ground and form a 
crust that the seeds are not able to penetrate; or, if there is too much 
fresh manure in the ground, it will burn the seed, and destroy its 
Vitality. 

When seeds, siich as Beans, Cucumbers, Melons and Squash, are 
planted before it is warm enough, they are very apt to rot if it rains. 
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The following Tables will be found useful tc the Gardener, Farmer 
and Amateur. 

















QUANTITY OF SEED USUALLY SOWN UPON AN AORE. 

Beans, Dwarf, in drills,.... 14 Bushels, | Cats, broadcast...... .. 2to3Bushels. |f 
| Beans, Pole, in hills, A046 12) ts. | Onion, in Grilis .. ee F 
| Beets, in drills......... .... 4to& ibs. | Onion, for Sets, in drills. 2...... 20 ths. |] 
| Broom Corn, in hills,.......8 to 10 Qis, | Onion, Sets, in dniils.. ..6 to 1 Bushels. 4 
fe. Buckwheat so i) Sees nee i Bushel. | Parsnip, in drills............ 4to6ibs, f 
'  Oabbage, in beds to transplant..... tbs ess. in-driliseae Denes Ns eg ae Bushels. if 
| Carrots, in drills............. 3 to 4 tbs, | Peas, broadcast-....- ....:..3 Bushels. _|] 
i}: Crinese SucenmiG@ane: on. eee: 12 Qts. | Potato, (cut nyne)e: .10 Bushels. ff 
' Clover, Red, alone .... ..-12 to 15 Ibs. | Pampkin, in hills. Se ee 4to6ibs. jj 

Clover, White, alone. .....10 to 12 tos. | Radish, in drills... ..... - 8 to 10 tbs. i. 
| Clover, ‘Lucerne or Alfalfa, c2 2. 12%tbs.yiSace: in drillsaet oe -8 to 10 tbs. I: 
|  Corn,in hills:23.2- Scho -S todd @ts% Salsify, Trad rillS ele ee :8tol0ibs. | 
| Corn, for soiling. . Sone 3 Bushels, | Spinach, in Grille: SS SGA “40 to 12 tbs. | 
| Cucumber, in hills, . Ryeeenn Ay Sashes .2tbs. | Squash, (bush var.,) in hills.4 to 6 Ibs. : 
| Hemp.. OA ood Bushels. | Squash,(running ‘ ) in hills.:3 to 4 Ths. 1 
| Mustard, broadeast. . pace ae ; Bushel. | Tomato, to paneer oe ae Soe rere ae 
[| Melon, Musk;in hills. =. 73 O'to:3 ibs. | Lurmpsy in drilleso.0 7. ie ts be Oe MDS eal 
i Melon, Water, an hills; 2. .... 3 to4 ibs. Turnip, broadcast. , » Sent 1 to 2 Ibs. 
| Millet, broadcast. .... Pe See al Bushel. }- i 
| QUANTITY OF SEEDS REQUIRED FOR. A GIVEN NUMBER OF PLA NTS 
Number of Hills or Length of Drilis. | ~*~ Number of Hills or Length of Drills nas ix 
f Asparagus. = Won to160e feet of drill. | Parsnip . _. Loz. to 200 ‘feet of drill, |] 
ley DeCts ee ea [sees F50 si | Peas... bee .1 qt. to 100° === f 
| Beans, Dwarf. 3:1 qt: to100 : ** Pumpkin, Le Se ~ 2. 10. to 40 hills. r 
| BeaNSs Ole. ee aad 1 qt. to 150-hills, | Radish........ 1 oz. to 100 feet of dalle oat 
| Garrat ne 1 oz; to 100 feet-of dill | Salsitys —) 9) le omm eae i 
i Cucumber, =... eae age 1 oz. to. 75 hills. | Spinach . ates eel ngs (Np rey Olas 4 
COR ees ee ee 1 qt.-to 200 hills. | Squash... .. ei ier? dion tots hills. 
he HnGdiveru a. 2 1 oz, to 100 feet of drill. | Tornip.. wal Gys5 to 150 feet of drill. 
perveck ys ae) A sce LOD ef \Gabbace 94 ome 1 oz. to 2000 plants, 
| Melon, Water) we 1 oz. to 30 hills, ! Cauliflower eS aos | 2000 
| Melon, Musloe. acd 0 <8 60S Celery ae Seat 12 300085 } 
ie Okras o ..-.1 02, to 40 feet of drill. | Egg Plant....:..... Tse 000m s i 
Pr Onion) eee 2c T2100 “ | ahettucese\. 4cns. hey 286 SOOO ISS in 
| Qnion, Sets, small, 1qt. to 40 ft, of drill. | | Pepper NOE a eed et es a OU Se acema ; 
Wa WE AESLOY: 2 Beery: 1 oz. to 125 feet of drill, | Momatone cece PR LOU ead 
| Note.—The above calculations are made for the Spring ; if sown during the i 


Summer months, twice the quantity of seed will be required for the same : 
amount of plants. : : ‘E 


Table showing amount of several varieties of Grass Seed necessary for an Acre, 
and the number of Pounds in a Bushel, 


No, of ibs. Quantity for | : > Nov of ibs, - Quantity for (j 
to bushel. One Acre, | to bushel, One Aere. i; 
Barieya.s 0) sae 48 2 Bush. | White Clover..;.. ...60 * 8 Ibs. i 

hee bluesGrassma see ees ns 14 Desi: | Alfalia ‘Clover. 2.0 5.. 60 Sr st | 
i Orchard Grass: i) 57. 14 2 < | Johnson Grass. ...... 25 30's Sea 
| Red Top Grass....... 14 2 ‘ | English Rye Grass... .20 50 « 
| Hungarian Grass..... 48 ren tee | Rye Na aS a Mee 56. . . 14 Bush i 
Millet, Germans.) see 50 zg) **) 4 Red @inst Proot Oats. .32 bie oan | 
| Lall Meadow Oat ‘Gre 3512 Seu Buckwheat, i is in ees 5 Sea 
| Reseue Grass,.... ...14 TES Wheat. eee 60 Et I 
fue baMmepiiyers. cn cer aes 45 A “Sorghum hetcet ene Nee 50 3 ibs. - 
| Italian Rye Gr ass. .20 Oh yoo Meadow Fescue Grass. 24 13 Bush ) 
fe bermudalGrass. oe -— 3 ibs, | Honey Grass, (Holeus 
| Reéd-Clover. «.0..--.-. 69 10 -+* lanatus:::--. 0.2... rf Fae 
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For the Southern States. 


D escriptive Catalogue of Vevetable Seeds. 


ARTICHOKE. 


ARTICHAUT (Fr.), ARTISCHOKE (Ger.), ALCACHOFA (Sp.). . 


<< : : : : = 
an 
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Green Globe Artichoke. 


Large Green Globe. This isa very popular vegetable in the 
South, and much esteemed by the native as well as the foreign popu- 
lation from the South of Europe. It is extensively cultivated for the 
New Orleans market. It is best propagated from suckers which come 
up around ‘the large plants. Take them off during the fall and early 
winter months; plant them four feet apart each way. Every fali the 
ground should be manured and spaded or plowed between them. If 
planted by seed, sow them in drills during winter or early spring, 
three inches apart and one foot from row to row; cover with about 
one-half inch ofearth. The following fall the plants can be trans- 
planted and cultivated as recommended “&bove. The seeds I offer are 
imported by me from Italy, and of superior quality. . I can-also furnish 
sprouts or plants in thefali ofthe year. 


; ASPARAGUS. 
_. - ASPERGE (r.), Sparcen (Ger.), Esparacos (Sp.). 

Purple Top. The Asparagus is not extensively cultivated in the 
South; not that it is not liked well enough, but from the fact that it 
does not succeed as well asin more Northern latitudes. It seems that 
it is short-lived, the roots giving out soon or throwing up very small 
shoots. . ; 
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The ground should be well manured and prepared before either 
the roots or seeds are planted. For this climate the sowing of seed is 
preferable. Roots are generally imported from the North, and I have 
found that the roots raised here, one year old, are as strong as those 
received from the North three years old. Plant the seed in early spring. 
Soak over night in water; plantin rows, or rather hills, one foot apart 
and two feet between; put from four to five seeds in each hill; when 
well up thin out to two plants. Thefollowing winter, when the stalks 
are cut off, cover witha heavy coat of well rotted manure and asprink- 
ling of salt; fishbrine will answer the same purpose. In the spring 
fork in the manure between the rows and keep clean of weeds. The 
same treatment should be repeated every vear. The bed should not 
be ent before being three years established. Cars must be taken not 
to cut the stalks too soon in the fall of the year--not until we have had 
a frost. If cut before it will cause the roots to throw up young shoots, 
which will weaken them. 


BUSH BEANS. 


Culture. 


Place in rows eighteeninches apart. Plantfrom end of February, 
and for succession, every two or three weeks to May. During June 
and July Bush Beans planted in this latitude will not produce much. 
August and September are good months in which to plant again ; they 
will produce abundantly till killed by the frost. Do not cover the 
seeds more than two inches. 


POLE BEANS. 


Lima Beans should not be planted before the ground has become 
warm in spring. Strong poles ought to beset in the ground from four 
to six feet apart, and the ground drawn around them before the seed 
is planted. It is always best to plant after a rain and with the eye of 
the bean down. The other varieties can be planted flat, and not more 
than three to four feet apart, and hilled after they areup. Do not 
cover the seeds more than two inches; one inch is enough for the 
Southern Prolifie. 


BEANS.—(Dwarpr, Snap om BusuH.) 
Haricots (Fr.), BoHNE (Ger.). FrijoLEnano (Sp.). 


Extra EARLY S1x WEEKS, or New- | Rep SPECKLED FRENCH. 
ington Wonder. Earty Cuina Rep- Eve. 

Farty VALENTINE Rep Speckiep. | Rep Kinney. 

EARLY Mouwawk Srx WEEKS. | Dwarr GoLpEN Wax (new). 

EARLY YELLOW SIX WEEKS. Best oF ALL. 

GERMAN DwarF Wax. IMPROVED VALENTINE. 

WHITE KIDNEY. | 
iixtra Early Six Weeks, or Newington Wonder, is very 

early, but the pods are small and round. Good for family use. 
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Early Valentime, one of the best varieties ; pods round, tender 
and quite productive ; not much planted forthe market. Excellent for 
shipping. 

Early Mohawk Six Weeks. This is a long podded variety, 
and very hardy. It is used to a large extent for the market for the 
first planting ; very productive. . 

Early Wellow Six Weeks. This is the most popular sort 
among market-gardeners. Pods flat and long; a very good bearer, 
but not so good for shipping as the Mohawk or Valentine. 

German Dwarf Wax. A new variety which is unsurpassed 
as a snap bean. Pods are of a wax color and have no strings; quite 
productive. Has come into general cultivation ; cannot be too highly 
recommended. 

White Kidmey. A good strong growing variety, not much 
planted. 

Red Speckled Fremech is another 
strong growing variety, planted a good deal 
for the New Orleans market as a second crop, 
being about ten days later than the Mohawk 
and Yellow Six Weeks. it is hardy and pro- 
ductive. 

Early Chima Red-Eye. Early and of 
good quality, but not very popular. 

Red Kidney. This variety is largely 
planted for the New Orleans market. It is a 
coarse growing variety, and much used for 
shelling when the pods turn yellow, so that 
the beans are well developed but yet soft. 


Dwarf Goldem Wax. (Nrew.) A dwarf 
variety with flat pods, longer than the Dwarf 
German Wax; entirely stringless and white, 
mottled with purplish red. This variety will 
come into general cultivation, and will in time 
take the place of the black seeded Wax, being 
earlier and more productive. 

Best of Ali. A new variety from Germany, 
of great merit, It is green podded, long and 
succulent; it is prolific and well flavored. An 
excellent variety for shipping and family use. 
T expect to have a full supply this year. 


Emproved Valemtime. This variety has 
all the good qualities of the old Valentine; 
only, it is 10 days earlier, a great consideration 
when planted for the market. 


Note. ihad the above variety thoroughly tested 
by over fifty growers; had it. planted with ten other Dwarf Golden Wax Bean. 


x 


varieties, and it came into bearing as soon as the 
Yellow 6 Weeks and Mohawk. itis very prolific. 
4 
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BEANS.—Pott orn RUNNING. 


Haricots A RamMeEs (Fr.), STANGEN-BOHNEN (Ger.), Fr1soL Vastaao (Sp.). 


LARGE LIMA. . GERMAN WAX OR BUTTER. ~ 
CAROLINA OR SEWEE. SOUTHERN PROLIFIC. 


HoRTICULTURAL OR WREN’S Eaa. | CREASE BACK. 
DutcuH Case KNIFE. | 


Large Lima. A well known and excellent variety. It is the 
best shell bean known. Should have rich ground, and plenty room 
to grow. 

Carolina or Sewee. A variety similar to the Lima; the only 
difference is, the seeds and pods are smaller. It is generally culti- 
vated, being more productive than the Large Lima. 

Horticultural or Wren’s Egg, does not grow very strong, 
bears well, pods about six inches long, which are roundish and very 
tender. : : 

Dutch Case Knife. A very good pole bean; it isearly; pods - 
broad and long, somewhat turned towards the end. 

German Wax. This is a fine variety, and has the same good 
qualities as the German Dwarf Wax. Pods have a waxy appearance; 
very succulent and tender. 

Southern Prolific. No variety will continue longer in bearing 
than this. It stands the heat of the Summer better than any other, 
and is planted to succeed the other kinds. Itis a very strong grower; 
pods about seven inches long, flat; seeds dark yellow or rather light 
brown. It is the standard variety for the New Orleans market for 
late spring and summer. 

Crease Rack. A variety of Pole Beans which has been culti- 
vated in the South for a long time, but has never come into the trade. 
It is an excellent bean, earlier than the ‘‘Southern Prolific.’”? Seeds 
white; pods round, with a crease in the back, from which the name. 
It is a good grower, bears abundantly, and if shipped will keep better 
_. than most other kinds. It sells better in the spring than any other 
for shipping purposes; and when in season, it can not be surpassed. 
For early summer, the Southern Prolific is preferable, standing the 
heat better. Some two years ago I received half a bushel from 
near Mobile, Ala.,and aJl the beans ofthis variety about here can 
be traced back to that half bushel. I supplied two growers in Georgia 
where it was not known at that time. I expect to have a full supply 
this season. There is a light brown bean, streaked and mottled with 
dark brown and black of the same name; but it ts not equal to the 
white variety. In some localities this kind is called ‘‘ Calico Crease 
Back.’’ The white seeded variety is also known in some sections by 
the name of ‘‘ Fat Horse.’’ 


ENGLISH BEANS. 
FEVE DE Marais (Fr.), Purr-BoHNE (Ger.), Hapa Comun (Sp.). 
Broad Windsor. Not so much cultivated here as in some parts 
of Europe. It is much liked by the people of the Southern part of 
Europe. Ought to be planted during November; as if planted in the 
spring they will not produce much. 
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BEETS. 


BETRAVE (Fr.), RUNKELRUEBE (Ger.), REMOLACHA (Sp.). 


Extra EARLY oR BASSANO. | EGYPTIAN Rep TURNIP. 
Simon’s Earty RED TURNIP. Lone Rep MANGEL WURZEL. 
Earzty Bioop TURNIP. WHITE FRENCH SUGAR. 
Lone BuLoop. | SILVER OR Swiss CHARD. 


HauF Lone BuLoop. 





Culture. 


The ground for beets should be rich and well spaded or plowed. 
Sow in drills twelve to eighteen inches apart, cover the seed about 
onéinchdeep. Thinthem out, when abouta month old, to four or six 
inches apart. Inthis latitude beets are sown from January till the end 
of April, and from the middle of July till the middle of November ;in 
fact, some market gardeners sow some every month in the year. In 
the summer and fall it is well to soak the seeds over night, and roll in 
plaster before sowihg. 

- Extra Early or Bassano, is the earliest variety, but not pop- 
ular on account of its color, which is almost white when boiled. Earli- 
‘ness is not-of so much value here, where there are beets sown and 
brought to the market the whole yearround. Inthe North it is differ- 
ent, where the first crop of beets in the market in’ spring will bring a 
better price than the varieties which mature later. 
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Simon’s Early Red Turnip Beet. Early Blood Turnip Beet. 


Simon’s Early Red Turnip. This is earlier than the Blood 
Turnip, smooth skin and of light red color; planted a good deal by 
the market-gardeners about New Orleans. 


Early Blood Turnip. The most popular variety for market 
purposes as well as family use.° It is of a dark red color, and very 
tender. This is the principal variety planted for shipping. My stock 
is raised for me from dark selected roots. 


Long Blood. Is not quite so tender as the foregoing variety ; it 
is not planted at all for the market, and very little for family use. In 
the North it is chiefly planted for winter use; here we have Turnip 
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Egyptian Red Turnip Beet. 


White French Sugar Beet. 


White French Sugar, is used the same as the foregoing; not 


much planted. 


Beets the whole winter from the 
garden ; therefore it has not the 
same value. 


Half Long Blood. A very 





dark red variety of a halflong = {f 


shape; a good variety for family 
use. 


Egyptian Red Turnip. 
This is a new variety sent out by 
Benary some years ago. It is 
very early, tender, deep red and 
of Turnip shape. Leaves of this 
variety are smaller than of 
others. The seeds are also much 
smaller. I recommend it and 
consider it a good acquisition. 


Long Bed Mangel Wur-. 
zei. This is raised for stock; 
it grows to a large size. Here 
in the South where stock is not 
stabled during the winter, the 
raising of root crops is much 
neglected. Being very profitable 
for their food it ought to be 
more cultivated. 
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Silver Beet or Swiss Chard. 
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Silver Beet or Swiss Chard. This variety is cultivated for 
its large, succulent leaves, which are used for the same purposes as 
Spinach. Itis very popular in the New Orleans market. 


BORECOLE OR CURLED KALE. 
CHOU-VERT (Fr.), GRUNER Kouu (Ger.), Breton (Sp.). 
Dwarf German Greens. 


A vegetable highly esteemed in the Northern part of Kurope, but very 
little cultivated in this country. It requires frost to make it good for 
the table. Treated the same as cabbage. eget , 


BROCCOLI. 
CHovu Broco.t (Fr.), SPARGEL- Kou (Ger.), BRocut (Sp.). 
Purple Cape. 


Resembles the Cauliflower, but not forming such compact heads, 
and not quite so white, being of a greenish cast. We raise such fine 
Cauliflower here that very little Broccoli is raised. 

The Purple Cape is the most desirable variety; cultivated the 
same as Half Early Cauliflower; further North than New Orleans, 
where Cauliflower does not succeed, the Broccoli may be substituted, 
being hardier. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


CHou DE BRUXELLES (Fr.), Rosen on SprossEN Kou (Ger.), 
BRETON DE BRUSELAS (Sp.). 





We Ser 


Brussels Sprouts. 


A vegetable cultivated the same as the Cabbage, but very little 
known here. The small heads which appear along the upper part of 
the stalk between the leaves, make a fine dish when well prepared. 
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CABBACE. | 
Cuou PomMeE (Fr.), KoprKout (Ger.), REPOLLO (Sp.). 
ImprovepD Larcr LatE DRUMHEAD. 


FROTSCHER’S SUPERIOR LATE 
Frat Deutcu. 


Earuy YORK. 

Earty LARGE YORK. 
EaRLy Suaar Loar. 
EarRLyY LARGE OXHEART. . | Rep Dutc#H (for Pickling). 
EarRLy WINNINGSTADT. | GREEN GLOBE SAVoyY. 
JERSEY WAKEFIELD. | Earty DwarkF Savoy. 





Barty Fiat Durcs. DRUMHEAD Savoy. hes 
HaRLY DRUMHEAD. St. DENis oR CHou BONNEUIL. 
LarcGe Fiat BRUNSWICK. EXCELSIOR. 


IMPROVED EARLY SUMMER. 
Culture. | 


Cabbage requires a strong, good soil, and should be heavily man- 
ured. To raise large Cabbage without good soil and without working 
the plants well, is an impossibility. Cabbage is sown here almost in 
every month of the year, but the seed for a main crop should be sown 
from July to September. Some sow earlier, but July is time enough. 


For a succession, seed can be sown till November. Early varieties. 


are sown during winter and early spring. Cabbage is a very impor- 


tant crop and one of the best paying for the market-gardener. It re- 


quires more work and attention than most people are willing to give, 
to raise cabbage plants during the months of July and August. I 
have found, by careful observation, that plants raised in August are 
the surest to head here. The most successful gardeners in raising 
cabbage plants, sow the seeds thinly in seed-beds, and water several 
times during the day; in fact, the seed bed never is allowed to get dry 
from the sowing of the seed till large enough to transplant. There is 
no danger in doing this of sealding the plants, as many would sup- 
pose; but on the contrary, the plants thrive well, and so treated will 
be less liable to be attacked by the cabbage-fly, as they are too often 
disturbed during the day. Tobacco stems chopped up and scattered 
between the plants and in the walks between the beds, are a preventa- 
tive against the fly. 

Early York. This is an early variety, but very little grown 
here except for family use. As we have cabbage heading up almost 
the whole year, it has not the same value as in Northern climates, 
where the first cabbage in spring brings a good price. 

Large Work. About two to three weeks later than the above, 
forming hard heads; not grown for the market. Recommended for 
family use. 
Early Sugar Loaf. Another. pointed variety, with spoon 
shaped leaves; sown in early spring for an early summer cabbage. - 


Early Large Oxheart. An excellent variety, which is later 


than the Large York, and well adapted for sowing in fall or early 
spring. 

Early Winningstadt. This isa very fine solid-heading vari- 
ety; pointed and of good size, of the same season .as the Oxheart. It is 
very good for family use. It does not suit the market, as no pointed 
cabbage can be sold to any advantage in the New Orleans market. 
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Bonneuil. 





















































te Flat Dutch. 





Frotscher’s Superior La 


Jersey Wakefield. Very popular in the North, but little 
planted here. It is of medium size and heads up well. 

Early Flat Dutch. An intermediate variety between the early 
pointed and late varieties. It is not, on an average, as heavy as the 
Oxheart or Winningstadt, but, if raised for the market, more salable 
on account of being flat. Very good variety for family use. 

Early Drumhead. A similar variety to the above; a little 
earlier, and not making as many leaves, can be planted close. A good 
early spring cabbage. 

Large Fiat Brunswick. This is a late German variety, intro- 
duced by me about eighteen years ago. It is an excellent variety, and 
when well headed up the shape of it is a true type of a Premium Flat 
Dutch Cabbage. It requires very rich ground, and should be sown 
early, as it is a little more susceptible of frost than the Superior Flat 


Duteh. It is well adapted for shipping, being very hard, and does not ~ 


wilt so quick as others. At Frenier, along the Jackson Railroad, this 
is the kind principally planted, and is preferred over all other varie- 
ties. The people living there plant nothing else except cabbage, 
and have tried nearly all highly reeommended varieties, and this 
istheir choice. Atthat place the seeds are sown in October and Novem- 
ber: the bulk of the cabbage raised there is shipped North in April 
and May, and is the finest which comes to the Chicago market. 
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Early Drumhead Cabbage. Improved Early Summer, 


improved Early Sumamer. This cabbage is of recent intro- 
duction. It is not quiteso large as the Brunswick, but earlier ; for fall 
it can be sown in August; for spring, in November, and as late as Jan- 
uary. It heads up very uniform and does not produce maiy outside 
leaves. Theseed { offer is of the best strain cultivated,and can be plant- 
ed closer together than the late varieties ; say about 8000 to the acre. 

improved Large Late Drumbhead. Fine large variety ;should 
be sown early in the fall for winter, or during December and January 
for late spring use; it will stand more cold weather than the Brunswick. 

Superior Laie Flat Dutch. This is the most popular variety 
for winter cabbage, and cultivated by almost every gardener who 
plants for the New Orleans market. My stock is of superior quality, 
and I venture to say that seventy-five per cent. of all cabbage sold in 
the New Orleans market are of seeds which have been obtained from 
my store. During winter and spring specimens, whichare brought as 
samples to my establishment, weighing from fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds, can be frequently seen. In regard to the time of planting see 
remarks under head of cabbage, in the directions for planting for July. 
I have tried seed of the Flat Dutch from different growers, but have 
found none yet to equal the stock Ihave been selling for years and 
which is raised for me by contract. 

Red Dutch. Mostly used for pickling or salads. Very little 
cultivated. 

Green Globe Savoy. Medium sized heads, not very hard, but 
all the leaves can be used. This and the following varieties are of fine 
flavor, and preferred by many over the other varieties. 

Eariy Dwarf Savoy. Headsrather small, but solid; leaves very 
curled and succulent, of a dark green color. Very fine for family gar- 
den. 

Drumhead Savoy. Leavesare wrinkled, but not quiteso much 
as the two foregoing kinds. It grows to a good size with large round- 
ish heads. 

St. Denis or Chou Bonneuil. This was atone time one of the 
most popular varieties grown for this market; but since a few years it 
has not done as well as formerly, and is therefore planted very little 
new. It wants good ground and high cultivation. It does better for 
spring than for fall. Should be sown in November. 
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Excelsior. There are several varieties called by this name. 
What I offer is a second early variety; light green in color, but few 
outside leaves and a large roundish head. It is as hardy as the Supe- 
rior Flat Dutch, and did excellently when planted for the Spring. 
Seed sown last season as late as January produced fine large heads. 
It stands the heat better thanthe Brunswick. Ihaditfor the first time 
last year, and the seed coming late it was only planted for Spring. 
It was largely planted for a winter crop the past season, and next 
year I will be able to tell how it suits for that time. This variety, the 
Brunswick and Early Summer are the best to plant for shipping in 
spring. 


CAULIFLOWER. 
CHOUFLEUR (Fr.), BLUMENKOHL (Ger.), COLIFLOR (Sp.). 
Extra EarLy PARIS. | EARLY ITALIAN GIANT. 
HatF Earzy Paris. | Late ITALIAN GIANT. 
EARLY ERFURT. IMPERIAL (new). 
Le Normanps (short stemmed). LARGE ALGIERS. 


This is one of the finest vegetables grown, and succeeds well in the 
neighborhood of New Orleans. Large quantities are raised on the sea 
coast in the neighborhood of Barataria Bay. The two Italian varieties 
are of excellent quality, growing to a large size, and are considered 
hardier than the German and French varieties. I have had specimens 
brought to the store, raised from seed obtained from me, weighing six- 
teen pounds. The ground for planting Cauliflower should be very rich. 
They thrive best in rich sandy soil, and require plenty of moisture dur- 
ing the formation of the head. The Italian varieties should be sown from 
April till July; the latter month and June is the best time to sow the 
Early Giant. .During August, September and October, the Le Nor- 
mands, Half Early Paris and Erfurt can be sown. The Half Early 
Paris is very popular, but the other varieties are just as good. - For 
spring crop the Italian kinds do not answer, but the early French 
and German varieties can be sown at the end of December and during 
January, in a bed protected-from frost, and may be transplanted 
during February and as late as March into the open ground. If we 
have a favorable season and not too dry, they will be very fine; but if 
the heat sets in soon the flowers will not obtain the same size as 
those obtained from seeds sown in fall, and which head during 
December and January. 

Extra Early Paris, the earliest variety, heads small; very ten- 
der. 

Half Early Paris. The most popular inthe New Orleans mar- 
ket. Heads of good size, white and compact. 

Early Erfurt. This variety is of more dwarfish growth than 
the two former. Heads white and of goodsize. Heads with certainty. ~ 

Le Normands isa French variety, and largely cultivated here. 
It stands more dry weather than the other varieties, and has large 
and pure white heads. Not so popular as the Half Early Paris in this 
market, but there is no good reason why it should not be, as itis an 
excellent variety in every respect 5: ‘stands the heat better than any 
other. ; as 
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Large Algiers. 


Large Algiers. A French variety of the same season as the Le 
Normands, but a surer cropper. It is one of the best kinds, and will 
take the place of all other second early varieties when better known. 


-Early Italian Giant. Very large fine sort, not quite so late as 
the late Italian, and almost as large. The heads are quite large, white 
and compact, and of delicious flavor. I recommend it to all who-have 
not tried it. When-sown at the proper season it will head with cer- 
tainty, and will not fail to give satisfaction. . ; 2 


Late Italian Giant. This is the largest of all the Cauliflowers. 
It is grown to a considerable extent in the neighborhood of New Or- 
leans. It is very large and compact; should not be sown later than 
June, as it takes from seven to nine months before it heads. 
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Early Italian Giant Cauliflower. 


Xamperiai. (New.) <A variety from France, very similar to the 
Le Normands, perhaps a little earlier; very good; I recommend it 
highly. 


CARROT. 


CaRoTTe (Fr.). MOEHRE OR GELBE RUEBE (Ger.), ZANAHORTA (Sp.). 


EarLy ScaRLeET Horn. | St. VALERIE. 

Har Lone ScaRLet FRENCH. | Haur Lone Luc. ‘ 
IMPROVED LONG ORANGE: DANVERS INTERMEDIATE. 

Lone RED, WITHOUT CORE. 


Requires a sandy loam, well manured, and deeply spaded up. 
Should be sown in drills ten to twelve inches apart, so the plants can 
be worked after they are up. Gardeners here generally sow them 
broad-cast, and often the roots are small from being crowded too much 
together. 

Early Scariet Horm. A short stump-rooted variety, of medium 
size, very early and of fine flavor. Not cultivated for the market. 

Halif Leong French Seariet. Thisis the most popular variety, 
and extensively grown for the market as well as for family use. Itis 
a little later than the Early Horn, but much larger; bright searlet in 
color, and of fine flavor. 


Half Long Eue. This is a new variety from France. Itisas 
early as any previously mentioned, but stump-rooted and larger. It 
is very smooth and of a fine color. 


improved Long Orange. This is an old variety, roots long 
and of deep orange color. It is not much cultivated in this section, 
and the flavor is not so fine as that of the two preceding kinds. Valu- 
able for field culture. 
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Half Long French 
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_ Half Long Lue Carrot 


Early Searlet Horn Carrot. 


Searlet Carrot. 
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Danvers’ Intermediate, 


St. Valerie Carrot. 


Long Red Carrot, without core. 
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Long Red, without core. A new variety from France, which is 
of cylindrical shape, very smooth, bright scarlet color, and of fine fla- 
vor; has no heart or core. It is not quite so early as the Half Long, 
but more productive. I consider it a first class variety for the table, 
and one that will come into general cultivation when better known. 

St. Valerie. A new variety from France, bright red in color; a 
little larger and longer than the Half Long French, and stronger in the 
leaves. Thisis one of the finest carrots, and will inthe course of time 
take the place of the Half Long. Itis very smooth. 

Damvers. An intermediate American variety of recent introduc- 
tion. Itis ofa bright orange color; very smooth, symmetrically formed ; 
somewhat stump-rooted like the Half Long Lue. It will produce more 
in weight to the acre than any other Half Long variety. 


CELERY. 
CELERI (Fr.}, SELLERIE (Ger.), APIo (Sp.). 


DwarF LARGE RIBBED. (New.) 
CUTTING. 


LARGE WHITE SOLID. 
SANDRINGHAM’S DwarF WHITE. 
TURNIP-ROOTED. 





th) 
“ 


Eis © Sow in May and June for early 
Ga transplanting, and in August 
and September for a later crop. 
Sow thinly and shade during the 
hot months. Transplant, when 
i the plants are six inches high, 
LB? nro trenches about four inches 
X3 deep, nine wide, and two and a 
half feet apart, made very rich by 
digging inrotten manure. Plants 
should be from 6 to 8 inches 
apart. When planted out during 
the hot months, the trenches 
require to be shaded, which is 
generally done by spreading 
cotton cloth over them ; lantan- 
ais willanswer the same purpose. 
Celery requires plenty of moist- 
ure, and watering with soap- 
suds, or liquid manure, will ben- 
efit the plants a great deal. 
When tall enough it should be 
earthed up to blanch to ae it 
fit for the table. 

Large White Solid is the 
variety mostly grown. Is white, 
solid and crisp. 

Sandringham’s Dwarf 
White. Thisis a new variety 
of excellent quality, somewhat 






































Large White Solid Celery. 
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Celeriac or Turnip-Rooted Celery. 


taller than the Incomparable 
Dwarf. It has become very pop- 
ular with the market gardeners. 


Ceieriac, or Turniprooted 
Celery, is very popular insome 
parts of Europe, but hardly cul- 
tivated here. It should be sown 
in the fall of the year, and trans- 
planted six inches apart, in rows 
one foot apart. When the roots 


have obtained a good size, they © 


are boiled,scraped off, sliced and 
dressed with vinegar, etc., as a 
salad. 

Dwarf Large Ribbed. 
This kind was brought here sev- 
eral years ago from France. It 
is short, but very thick-ribbed, 
solid and of fine flavor. One of 
the very best for here. 


Celery for Soup. This is 
sown in the spring of the year, 
broad-cast, to be used for sea- 
soning, the same as Parsley. 
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Dwarf, Large Ribbed [new]. 
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CHERVIL. 


CERFEUIL (r.), KERBELKRAUT (Ger.). 


An aromatic plant used a good deal for seasoning, especially in 
oyster soup, and is often cut between Lettuce when served as a salad. 
In the North this vegetable is very little known, butin this section 
there is hardly a garden where it is not found. Sow broad-cast during 
fall for winter and spring, and in January and February for summer 
use. 


COLLARDS. 


A kind of cabbage which does not head, but the leaves are used 
the same as other cabbage. Notso popular as in former years, and 
very little planted. 


CORN SALAD. 


MacHe, Doucet (Fr.), ACKER Sauat (Ger.), VALERIANA (Sp.). 


Broad-leaved Corn Salad is the variety generally cultivated. It is 
used as a salad during the winter and early spring months. Should 
be sown broad-east during fall and winter, or in drills nine inches 
apart. 


CORN.—D DIAN. 
Mats (Fr.), WELSCHKORN (Ger.), Matz (Sp.). 


Extra Harty Dwarr SUGAR. Earby YELLOW CANADA. 

ADAM’S EXTRA EARLY. Larce WHITE FLInt. 

EARLY SUGAR OR SWEET. | Biunt’s Prouiric FIELD. (New.) 
STOWEL’S EVERGREEN SUGAR. IMPROVED LEAMING. 

GOLDEN DENT GOURD.SEED. 


Plant in hills about three feet apart, drop four to five seeds and 
thin out to two or three. Where the ground is strong the Adam’s Ex- 
tra Early and Crosby’s Sugar can be planted in hills twoand a half 
feet apart, as these two varieties are more dwarfish than the other 
varieties. Plant for a succession from February till June. 

Extra Early or Crosby’s Dwarf Sugar. Thisisavery early 
variety and of excellent quality. Ears small, but very tender. It is 
not so extensively planted as it deserves to be. ( 

Adam’s Extra Early, the most popular variety with market 
gardeners for first planting. It has no fine table qualities, but as it 
grows to a good size, andis matured in about forty days from time of 
planting, it meets with ready sale in the market, and for these reasons 
gardeners prefer it. 

Early Sugar or New England. A long eight-rowed variety, 
which succeeds the Extra Early kinds. Desirable variety. 

Siowel’s Evergreen Sugar. This is the best ofall Sugar Corn. 
it is not an early Corn, but the ears are of large size, and are well 
filled. It remains green longer than any other variety, and is quite 
productive. The cultivation of this excellent cereal, as well as all 
other Sugar Corn, is much neglected, yet why people will plant com- 
mon field-corn for table use, considering size instead of quality, I can- 
not understand. 
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Extra Early Sugar Corn. Early Sugar or New England Corn. Evergreen Sugar Corn. 


Golden Dent Gourd Seed. A ficld variety which is very pro- 
ductive at the North. It makes very fine Corn South, but has to be 
planted here several years in succession before it attains perfection, 
as during the first year the ears are not well covered by the husk, as 
it is the case with all Northern varieties. When selected and planted 
here for a few years, it becomes acclimated and makes an excellent 
Corn with large, fine ears, grain deep and cob of medium size. 


Early Yellow Camada. A long, eight-rowed variety. It is 
very early, and is planted in both field and garden. 


Large White Flint. A very popular variety with gardeners 
and amateurs. It is planted here for table use principally, but like 
the Golden Dent makes an excellent variety for field culture after it 
has been planted here for two or three years. 


‘Blunt’s Prolific Field Corm. (New). Thisisa very excellent 
variety, either for the field or for the table. It is very prolific, pro- 
ducing from four to six ears of corn. They are of medium size, but 
well filled and heavy. It is second early. 


Improved Leamimg. An extra early variety, sold by me for 
the first time last year. It is not hard and flinty; but sweet and nu- 
tritious, making excellent feed and fine meal. The ears are large and 
handsome, with deep large grains, deep orange color and small red 
cob. Itis very productive. The shucks cover the ear better than any 
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CUCUMBER. 
ConcoMBRE (Fr.), GURKE (Ger.), PEPINO (Sp.). 
IMPROVED EaRLy WHITE SPINE. | EARLY CLUSTER. 
EarLy FRAME. Lone GREEN WHITE SPrne. 
Lone GREEN TURKEY. | GHERKIN on Burr (for pickling). 
«Cucumbers need rich soil. Plant in hills from three to four feet 
apart; the hills should be made rich with well decomposed manure, 
and eight to ten seeds should be planted in each hill, and covered 
about one-half inch deep; when well up thin out to four plants in the 
hill. Hoe between the hills till the vines meet. When the spring is 
dry the plants have to be watered, else they do not keep in bearing 
long. They can be planted from March till July. A great many cu- 
cumbers are planted here in February, or even sooner, and ar6 pro- 
tected by small boxes with a pane of glass on top. These boxes are 
removed during the day, and put back in the evening. When days 
are cloudy and cold, the plants are kept covered. pohiawe - 
5G 2G, Improved Early White Spine. 
This is the most popular variety. It is 
of medium size, light 
green, covered with 
Improved Karly White Spine. white Spines, and 
turns white when 
ripe. The best variety for shipping. Of late 
years it is used by most gardeners for forcing as 
well as out-door culture. Itis very productive. 
Early Frame. Another early variety, but } 
not so popular as the foregoing kind. It is deep 
green in color, but turns yellow very quickly; 
therefore gardeners do not plant it much. 


Long Greem Turkey. <A long variety, 
attaining a length of from fifteen to eighteen 
inches when well grown. Very fine and produc- 
tive, 
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Harly Frame. 
Eariy Ciwster. Early, short and 
prickly, and bears in clusters. 
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Long Green White Spine. Thisisa variety selected from an 
imported forcing cucumber. It is good for forcing or open ground; 
very productive, keeps its green color, and has few vines. This vari- 
ety can not be excelled for shipping . 

West India Gherkin. This j isan oval variety, small in size. 
It is used for pickling when young and tender. When grown to its 
full size it can be stewed with meat. In fact, this is the only use made 
of it about New Orleans. =i 


EGG-PLANT. 
AUBERGINE (Fr.), EreRPFLANZE (Ger.), BERENGENA (Sp.). 


The seed should be sown in hot-beds in the early part of January. 
When a couple of inches high they should be transplanted into another 
frame, so that the plants may become strong and robust. When 
warm enough, generally during March, the plants can be placed in 
the open ground, about two and a half feet apart. This vegetable is 
very popular in the South, and extensively cultivated. 


Large Purple Egg-Plant. 


Large Purple or New Orleans Market. This is the only 
kind grown here; it is large, oval in shape and of a dark purple color, 
and very productive. Southern grown seed of this, as of a good many 
other tropical or sub-tropical vegetables, is preferable to Northern 
seed, as it will germinate more readily, and the plant will last longer 
during the hot season. 


ENDIVE. 
CHICOREE (Fr.), ENDIVIEN (Ger.), ENprB1a (Sp.). 


A salad plant which is very popular and much cultivated for the 
market, principally for summer use. It can be sown in drills a foot 
apart, and, when the plants are well up, thinned out till about eight 
inches apart. Orit can be sown broad-ceast thinly and transplanted 
the same as Lettuce. When the leaves are large enough, say about 
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eight inches long, tie them up for blanching, to make them fit for the 
table. This can only be done in dry weather, otherwise the leaves are 
apt to rot. For summer use do not sow before the end of March, as, 
if sown sooner, the plants will run into seed very early. Sow for a 
succession during the 
Spring and summer 
months. For winter use 
sow in September and 
October. 

Green Curled. Is 
the most desirable kind, as 
it bears more heat than % 
the following sort, and the 
favorite market variety. =f SCS, et 

Extra Fine Curled. : 
Does not grow quite so Green Curled Endive. 
large as the foregoing, and is more apt to decay when there is a wet 
summer. Better adapted for winter. 

Broad-leaved or Escarolle. Makes a fine salad. when well 
grown and blanched, especially for summer. 





KOHL-RABI, OR TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE. 
Cuov Naver (Fr.), Kont-Rast (Ger.), Con pz NaBo (Sp.). 


This vegetable is very popular with the European population of 
this city, and largely cultivated here. It is used for soups, or prepared 
in the same manner as Cauli- 
flower. For late fall and winter 





use it should be sown from the Gi, 
end of July till the middle of y A! . 
October; for spring use, during ’ Ait =) 
January and February... When Wee 
the young plants are one month 

old transplant them ip rows one se 7 


foot apart, and about the same 
distance inthe rows. They also 
grow finely if sown broad-cast 
and thinned out when young, so 
that the plants are not too 
crowded; or they may be sown 
in drills and cultivated the same 
as Ruta Bagas. . 
Early White Vienna. 
The finest variety of all, and the 
only kindI keep. It is early, 
forms a smooth bulb, and has 
few small leaves. The so-called 
large White or Green is not de- 
sirable. Early White Vienna Kohl-rabi. 




















PoirgEau (Fr.), Lauca (Ger.), Pungo (Sp.). 


4A 5 


A species of Onion, highly esteemed for favor-, 
ing soups. Should be sown broad-cast and trans- 
planted, when about six to eight inches high, into 
rows a foot apart and six inches apart in the rows. 
Should be planted at least four inches deep. They 
require to be well cultivated in order to secure large 
roots. Sow in October for winter and spring use, and 
in January and February, for summer. 

Large London Fiag. Is the most desirable 
kind, and that most generaily grown. 

large Caremtaw. Thisisa new French vari- 
ety which grows to a very large size. 





Leek. 
LETTUCE. 
Lartvs (Fr.), Larricu (Ger.), Lecnuca (Sp.). 
EARLY CABBAGE OR WHITE BuTTER- | DRUMHEAD CABBAGE. 
HEAD. | Waurre Paris Coss. 
ImpPRroveD Roya CABBAGE. | PERPIGNAN. 
Brown DurcH CaBBAGE. i IMPROVED LarGe Passion. 

Lettuce is sown here during the whole year by the market-gar- 
dener. Of course, it takes a good deal of labor to produce this vege- 
table during our hot summer months. For directions how to sprout 
the seed during that time, see ‘‘Work for June.”’ The richer and bet- 
ter the ground the larger the head will be. No-finer Lettuce is grown 
anywhere than in New Orieans during fall and spring. The seed 
should be sown broad-east, and, when large enough, planted out in 
rows a foot apart, and from eight to ten inches apart in the rows. 
Some kinds grow larger than others, for instance Butterhead will not 
require as much space as Drumhead or Perpignan. 


tmproaved Royal Cabbage Lettuce. 


White Paris Coss Lettuce, Perpignan Lettuce. 
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Early Cabbage or White Butter. 
An early variety forming a solid head, but 
not quite so large as some others. Itis the 
best kind for family use, to sow during fall 
and early spring, as it is very early and of 
good flavor. Harly Cabbage or White Butter, 

Emproved Royal Cabbage. This is the most popular variety 
in this State. Heads light green, of large size, and about two weeks 
later than the White Butter. Itis very tender and crisp; can be sown 
later in the spring than the foregoing kind, and does not run into seed 
so quickly. 

Brown Deutch Cabbage. Avery hardy kind, forms a solid 
head,. not so popular as many other kinds. 


Drumhead Cabbage. 
An excellent spring variety 
forming large heads, the outer 
leaves curled. 


Wihaite Paris Coss. This 
is very popular with the New 
Orleans market-gardeners, as it 
is the favorite with the French 
population. It grows to perfec-.: 
tion and forms large, fine heads, 
particularly in the spring of the 
year. Drumhead Cabbage Lettuce. 

Perpignan. A fine German variety which forms large light 
green heads, and which stands the heat better than the Royal. It is 
much cultivated for the market, as it thrives well when sown during 
the latter end of spring. 

improved Large Passion. Thisisa large Cabbage Leitice 
from California ; it attains a large size, grows slowly, but heads very 
hard. It does better here during late autumn and winter than in sum- 
mer, as it cannot stand the heat. If sown late in the fall and trans- 
planted ‘during winter, it grows to very large heads, hard and firm. 
It is the kind shipped from here in:the spring. 








MELON,— Musk on CanrELoure. 


MELON (Fr.), Mrtonz (Ger.), Mzzon (Sp.). 


_ Nettep NutMee. EARLY WHITE JAPAN. 
NETTED CITRON. PERSIAN OR CASSABA. 
PINE APPLE. | New OrnLEANS MARKET. 


Melons require arichsandy loam. If the ground is notrich enough 
a couple of shovels full of rotted manure should be mixed into each 
hill, which ought to be from five to six feet apart; drop ten or twelve 
seeds, and when the plants have two or three rough leaves, thin out 
to three or four plants. Canteloupes are cultivated very extensively in 
the neighborhood of New Orleans, and the quality is very fine; far 
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superior to those raised in the North. Some gardeners plant during 
February and cover with boxes, the same as described for Cucumbers. 
When Melons are ripening too much rain will impair the flavor of the 
fruit. 

Netted Nutmeg MWMelom. Small oval melon, roughly netted, 
early and of fine flavor. 

Netted Citrom Canteloupe. This variety is larger than the 
foregoing kind; it is more rounded in shape, medium size and roughly 
netted. : 

Pine Apple Canteloupe. A medium sized early variety, oval 
in shape, and of very fine flavor. 

Early White Japan Canteloupe. An early kind, of ereamish 
white color, very sweet, and of medium size. ANE 

Persian or Cassaba. A large variety, of oval shape, delicate 
flavor. The rind of this kind is very thin, which is a disadvantage in 
handling, and prevents it from being planted for the market. Very 
fine for family use. : 
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NorEe.—The above cut represents the New Orleans Melon; it has been taken from a 
common specimen grown by one of my customers, who raises the seed of this variety 


for me, TER 


~ 


New Orleans Market. A large species of the citren kind. It 
is extensively grown for this market; large in size, very roughly netted 
and of luscious flavor ; different altogether from the Northern Netted 
Citron, which is earlier, but not so fine in flavor, and not half the size 
as the variety grown here. Small varieties of melons will improve in 
size if cultivated here for a number of years, and if care is taken that 
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no Cucumbers, Squashes, Gourds or Pumpkin are cultivated in the 
vicinity. Ifthe best and earliest specimens are selected for seed, in 
three or four years the fruit will be large and fine. 


MELON=Water. 
Merton b’Eau (Fr.), WASSERMELONE (Ger.), Sanpia (Sp.). 

Mountain SWEET. | ORANGE WATER. 
MovuNTAIN SPROUT. RATTLE SNAKE. 
IMPROVED GIPSEY. CUBAN QUEEN. 
Ice-Cream (White seeded). | 

Water Melon will grow and produce in places where Canteloupe 
will not do well. The soil for this plant should be light and sandy. 
Plant in hills about eight feet apart, eight to twelve seeds in a hill; 
when the plants are well up thin out tothree. The plants should be 
hoed often, and the ground between the hills kept clean till the vines 
touch. 
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Improved Gipsey Melon. 
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Mountain Sweet Water. This is a very popular variety, is of 
oblong shape, flesh bright scarlet and of good fiavor. It is very pro- 
ductive. Ade . 

NEGumtaim Sprewut Waiter. Thisis similarin shape tothe fore- 
going variety, but rather later. itis light green with irregular stripes 
of dark green. Flesh bright scarlet 

Improved Gipsey. This is a Datel, introduced variety which 
has become the favorite of the market-gardeners. It is very large, ob- 
long and of a dark green color, striped and mottled with light green. 
Fiesh searlet, and of delicious flavor. This is without any exception 
the best market variety. ee 

Eee-Cream. (WHITE SEEDED.) A medium sized variety of excel- 
lent quality. It is early and very productive. Being thin in the rind 
it is not so well adapted for the market as the other kinds: notwith- 
standing this, it is grown exclusively by some for that purpose, on ac- 
count of its earliness. it has come into general cuitivation more and 
more every year, as it is very sweet, and sells readily in the market. 

Grange Water. Quite a distinct variety from the others. The 

rind can be peeled off the same as the skin of an orange. It is of me- 
inc Size, fair quality.- Very little cultivated. 

Battie Snake. An ua Southern variety which has come = 
notice since a few years; it is of large size, the green not quite so darl 
as the Gipsey, but the Sines larger; tine market variety. The ae 
season, when other varieties failed, it stood the wet weather well, and 
sold more readily than others, not having been injured in looks. Jt 
stands transportation better than any other; has become the stand- 
ard market variety, and taken the place of the Mountain Sweet and 

Mountain Sprout, which were planted in former years. The seed f 
offer of this variety is grown for me by one oi the best growers in 
Georgia. Itis of the purest strain that can be found. 

Cubam Queen, Astriped variety highly reeommended by North- 
ern seedsmen ; said to reach from fifty to seventy pounds. Sweet and 
of delicate flavor, but does ‘not grow so large here as said it does North. 


MUSTARD. 
MovrTarbDe (Fr.), Senr (Ger.), Mostaza (Sp.). 
WHITE oR YELLOW = EDED. | IARGE-LEAVED. 

This is grown to quite an extent in the Southern States, and is 
sown broad-cast during fall, winter and spring. It may be used the 
ame as spinach, or boiled with meat as greens. The White or Yellow 
Seeded is very littie cultivated, and is used chiefiy for medical pur- 
poses, or pickling. The Large-leaveder Curled has black seed, a dis- 
tinct kind from the Northern or European variety. The seed is raised 
in Louisiana. it makes very large leaves; cultivated more and more 
every year. 
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gar as a salad, and is considered a very wholesome dish. Should not 
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. OKRA. 
GREEN TaLL Growine. | Dwarr WHITE. 

This is a highly esteemed vegetable in the South, and no garden, 
whether small or large, is without it. It isused in making ““Gumbo,”’ 
a dish the Creoles of Louisiana know how to prepare better than any | 
other people. It is also boiled in salt and water, and served with vine- 


be planted before the ground is warm in spring, as the seeds are apt to 
rot. Sow in drills, which ought to be two to three feet apart, and when 
up, thin out, and leave one or two plants every twelve or fifteen 
inches. 








Tali Growing Okra. 

Pali Growimg. This is the variety most cultivated here. The 
pods are long, round towards the end, and keep longer tender than 
the square podded kind. 

Dwarf White. This isa very early and ‘stolifie variety, remains 
tender longer than any other. It will come into general cultivation 
when better known. The stock of seed I offer has been selected for 
years, and is very pure. 





ONION. 
OGNON (F'r.), ZWIEBEL (Ger.), CEBOLLA (Sp.) 

7 ; | 2 a 
YELLOW DuicH oR STRASSBURG. WHITE, OR SILVER SKIN. 
Large Rep WETHERSFIELD. CREOLE. 

The Onion is one of the most important vegetables, and is grown 
to a large extent in Louisiana. Hundreds of barrels are shipped in 
spring from here to the Western and Northern States. There is one 














peculiar feature about raising Onions here, and that is they can only 
be raised from Southern, or so-called Creole seed. No seed from 
North, West, or any part of Europe, will produce a merchantable 
Onion in the South. When the crop of Creole seed is a failure, and 
they are scarce, they will bring a good price, and have been sold as 
high as ten dollars a pound, when at the same time Northern seed 


could be had for one-fourth of that price. Northern raised seed can. 


be sown to be used green, butas we have Shallots here which grow 
during the whole autumn and winter, and multiply very rapidly, the 
sowing of seed for green onions is not profitable. Seed should be 
sown from the middie of September to the end of October, if sown 
sooner too many will throw up seed stalks. They are generally sown 
broad-cast, and when the size of a goose quill transplanted into rows 
one to two feet apart, and about five inches in the rows. Onions are 
different, in regard to rotation, from other vegetables; they do best if 
raised on the same ground for a succession of years. The price of 
Onions has been good, and it is expected to be good next spring, 
owing to the dry weather North and Wesi, and it is hoped thata good 
profit will be made by those who are in the cultivation of this vege- 
table. 

Yellow Dutch or Strassburg. <A brownish yellow Onion, flat 
and of good size in the North, but does not bulb here. , 

Large Red Wethersfield. This is the favorite kind in the 
East, but does not answer here, except to be used green. 

White, or Silver Skim. A mild variety of the same shape as 
the Strassburg. This variety is more apt to make a small onion here 
than the two foregoing kinds are. 


Louisiana or Creole Onion. 
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Lowisiana, or Creole Onion. This is generally of a light red 
color, darker than the Strassburg, and lighterin color than the Weth- 
ersfield. The seed I have been selling, of this kind, for a number of 
years, has been raised on Bayou Lafourche, and never has failed to 
make fine large Onions. 

The erop of Creole Onion seed having failed two years ago, I ‘sold 
a good deal of Italian seed, and had ample opportunity to see the re- 
sults. The Giant Rocca I have discarded; it takes too long to bulb 
and is very spongy. The Bermuda and Red Tripoli have done fair, 
but the onions do not mature as early as the’Creole, and do not keep 
so well, although attaining a very large size, more so the Bermuda. 
They are of mild flavor and well adapted to be used up in spring; but 
I would not recommend them to be raised for shipping, except the 
White Queen. 








NEW ITALIAN ONIONS. 


New Queem. This is a medium sized white variety from Italy, 
very early and flat; can be sown as late as February, and good sized 
bulbs will yet be obtained. It is of mild flavor and very fine when 
boiled and dressed for the table. It can not be too highly recom- 
mended. 

Giant Red Bermuda. Globular in ae of reddish color, 
darker than the Roeea, otherwise similar. 


SHALLOTS. 
ECHALLOTTE (F'Y.), SCHALOTTEN (Ger.). 


A small sized Onion. which grows in clumps. It is generally grown 
in the South, and used in its green state for soups, stews, etc. There 
are two varieties, the Red and White; the latter variety is the most 
popular. In the fall of the year the bulbs are divided and set out in 
rows a foot apart, and four to six inches in the rows. They grow and 
multiply very fast, and can be divided during winter and set out again. 
Late in spring, when the tops become dry, they have to be taken up, 
thoroughly dried, and stored ina dry, airy place. 


PARSLEY. 





PERSIL (Fr:), PETERSILIE (Ger.), PERJIL (Sp.). 
PLAIN LEAVED. | IMPROVED GARNISHING. 


DouBLE CURLED. 


Parsley can be sown during the fall from August to October, and 
during spring, from end of January toend of April. It is generally 
sown broad-cast. 

Plain Leaved. This is the kind raised for the New Orleans 
market. 

Double Curfled. The leaves of this variety are curled. It has 
the same flavor as the other kind, but is not so popular. 

Improved Garmishimg. This isthe best kind to ornament a 
dish; has the*same flavor as the other kinds. 
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PARSNIP. 


Panals (Fr.), PASTINAKE (Ger.), Pastinaca (Sp.) 


). 
Hottow CROWN, OR SuGar. 


Should be sown in deen, mellow soil, deeply spaded, as the%roots 
are long, in drills twelve to eighteen inches apart ; when the plants are 
three inches high thin out te three inches apart inthe row. Sow from 
September to November for winter, and January to March for spring 
and summer frops. 

Fhe Holiew Crown, er Sugar, isthe kind generally eculti- 
vated; it possesses all the good qualities for which other varieties are 
recommended 


Extra Earty. or Frest anp Best. | Earty Tom Txuoums, 1 foot. 
21 feet. | Laxton’s Aura, 3 feet. 
Earty W-suineton, 3 feet. AMERICAN WONDER, (New.) 14 feet. 
SECOND CROP. 


BisHor’s Dwarr Lone Pop, isfeet. | McLean’s Littie Gem, 13 feet. 


CHAMPION OF ENGLAND, 5 feet Taxton’s Protiric Lone Pop. 3 ft. 
Meclean’s Apvancer, 3 feet. EUGENIE, 3 feet. 
r t 


GENERAL CROP. 


DwarF Brite Ixrpertar, 3 feet. | DarcE WuHitt Marrowrat, 4 feet 
Rorat Dwarr Marrow, 3 feet. | DwarrF Stear, 23 feet. 
Brack Evep Marrowrat,4feet. | Tart Suear, 6 feet. 


Peas are a fine vegetable and therefore are very generally culti- 
vated. Itis best to plant in ground manured the previous year, else ; 
they will make more vines than peas. Asa general thing the dwarf * 
kinds require richer ground than the tall growing varieties. Marrow- 
fat Peas planted in rich ground will not bear well, but they produce 
finely in sandy, light soil. 

The Extra Early, Tom Thumb, or Laxton’s Alpha will not produce 
large crop without being in rich ground. Peas have to be planted 
drills twoinches deep and from two to three feet apart, according to 
e height they may grow. Tom Thumb can be planted one foot 
apart, whereas White Marrowfat or Champion of England require 
three feet. The Extra Early, Alpha and Tom Thumb can be planted 
during Augustand September for fall. During Novemberand Decem- 
ber we plantthe Marrowfats ; January and February, as late as March, 
all kinds can be planted, but for the latter month only the earliest 
varieties should be used, as the late varieties will get mildewed before 
they bring acrep. Peas will bear much better if some brush or rods 
are stuck in the drills to support them, except the very dwarf 
kinds. 


* 
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Extra Early or First and 
Best. This is the earliest Pea cul- 
tivated ; very popular with the small 
market gardeners here, who have © 
rich grounds. Itis very productive 
and good flavored. The stock I sell 
is as good as any sold in the coun- 
try, not surpassed by any, no mat- 
ter whose name is put before ‘“‘Extra 
Harly.*’ 

Early Washington, Early 
Way or Frame, which are all 
nearly the same thing; is about.ten 
days later than the Extra Early. 
It is very productive and keeps 
longer in bearing than the fore- 
going kind. Pods a little smaller. 
Very popular about New Orleans. 

Eom MWhumb. Very dwarf 
and quite productive. Can be cul- 
tivated in rows a foot apart; re- 
quires no branches or sticks. 

Rhaxion’s Aipha. This is a 
variety of recent introduction ; itis 
the earliest wrinkled variety in cul- 
tivation ; of délicious flavor and very 
prolific. This variety deserves to 
be recommended to all who like a 
first class pea. It will come into 
general cultivation when better 
known. 

Americam Wender. (New.) 
A wrinkled pea of dwarf growth, 10 
to 12 inches; it is prolific, early and 
of fine quality; it comes in after the Extra Early. i. 
_ Bishop’s Dwarf Lomg Pod. An early dwarf variety, very 
stout and branching, requires no sticks, but simply the earth drawn 
round the roots. Itis very productive and of excellent quality. 
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Extra Early or First and Best. if 








Champion of Emgiamd. A sreen, wrinkled variety of very 
fine flavor; not profitable for the mar 


family use. 

MicLeam’s Advamcer., This is another green, wrinkled variety, 
about two weeks earlier than the foregoing kind. 

MeLean’s Litthe Gem. A dwarf, wrinkled variety, of recent 
introduction. Itis early, very prolific and of excellent flavor. Re- 
quires no sticks. 

Laxton’s Prolific Lomg Pod. A green marrow pea of good 
quality. Pods are long and well filled. It is second early, can be re- 
commended for the use of market-gardeners, being very prolific. 
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rket, but recommended for I 
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Eugenie. A white wrinkled variety, of fine flavor; it is of the 
same season as the Advancer. Cannotbe too highly recommended for 
family use. : 

Dwarf Blue Imperial. A very good bearer if planted early; 
pods are large and well filled. . 

moyal Dwarf Murrow. Similar to the large Marrowfat, but 
oi dwarf habit. 

Biack Eyed Marrowfat. This kindis planted more for the 
market than any other. It is very productive, and when young, quite 
tender. Grows about four feet high. 

Large White Miarrowfat. Similar to the last variety, except 
that it grows about two feet taller, and is less productive. 

Dwarf Sugar. A variety where the whole pod can be used, 
after the string is drawn off from the back of the ped. Three feet 
high. 

Tail Sugar. Has the same qualities as the foregoing kind, only 
grows taller, and the pods are somewhat larger. Neither of these two 
varieties are very popular here. 


THE PEA BUG. : 

All peas grown near Philadelphia have small holesin them, caused 

by the sting of the Pea Bug, while the pod is forming, when it deposits 

its egg init. Later the insect perfects itselfand comes out of the dry 
pea, leaving the hole. . 

The germ of the pea is never destroyed, and they grow equally as 


well as those without holes. Market-gardeners in this neighborhood 
who have been planting the Extra Early Peas for years, will not take 
them without holes, and consider these a trade mark. 


FIELD OR COW PEAS. 


There are a great many varieties of Cow Peas, different in color 
and growth. They are planted mostly for fertilizing purposes, that 
is sown broad-cast, and when a good stand and of sufficient height, 
they are plowed under. The Clay Pea is the most popular. There 
are several varieties, called crowders, which do not grow as tall asthe 
others, but produce a great many pods, which are used green, the 
same as snap-beans, and if dried, like dried beans, make a very 
good dish. The crowders are of an oblong shape, almost pointed at 
one end; they are on an average larger than the other Field Peas. 
Lady Peas are small, white, with a black eye; they are generally 
planted between corn, so that they can run upon it. Dry, they are 
considered the very best variety for cooking. 


PEPPER. 
PIMENT (Fr.), SPANISCHER PFEFFER (Ger.), PIWENTo (Sp.). 
BELL OR BULL NOSE. | Lone RED CAYENNE. 
SWEET SpaNnisH MonstrRovs. | RED CHERRY. 
New GoLpEN Dawn Manao. | Brrp Eve. 


Peppers are tender and require to be raised in the hot-bed. Seed 
should be sownin January, and when large enough transplanted into 
the ground in rows from one and a half to two feet apart, and a foot 
to afoot anda halfinthe rows. There are more Peppers raised here 
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than in other sections of the country; the hot varieties are used for 
seasoning and making pepper sauce; the mild variety is highly es- 
teemed for salad. Care should be taken not to grow different kinds 
close together, as they mix very readily. 

Sweet Spanish, or Mon- 
strous.. A very popular variety, 
much cultivated, and used for salad. 
It is very mild, grows to a large size, 
tapering towards the end. 

New Golden Dawn Mango. 
This new sweet pepper attracted much 
attention last season, and was admired 
by all who saw it. I believe it to be 
all the originator claims for it. In 
shape and size it resembles the Bell. 
Color, a bright waxy golden yellow; very 
brilliant and handsome. Single plants 
ripen from twelve to twenty-four fruits, 
making them productive and profit- 
able. They are entirely exempt from 
any fiery taste or flavor, and can be 
eaten as readily as an apple. 

Bell or Buil Nose. Is a large 
oblong variety which is not sweet. or 
mild, as thought by some. The seeds. 
are very hot. Used for pickling. 












































































































































































































































































































































Red Cherry Pepper. Long Red Cayenne Pepper. 


Long Red Cayemme. Is very hot and pungent. Cultivated 
here and used for pepper sauce and seasoning purposes. There are two 
varieties ; one is long and straight, the other like shown in cut. which 
is the only kind I keep. - . 

Red Cherry. Asmallroundish variety, very hot and productive. 

Bird Eye. Small, as the name indicates. It is very hot and 
used principally for pepper vinegar. 
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POTATOES. 
PoMME DE TERRE (Fr.), KARTOFFEL (Ger.). 


EARLY ROSE. - | SNOWFLAKE. 
BREESE’S PEERLESS. | BEAUTY OF HEBRON. 
RRUSSETS. WHITE ELEPHANT. 
Extra EARLY VERMONT. | 


Potatoes thrive and produce best in a light, dry but rich soil. 
Well decomposed stable manure is the best, but if it cannot be had, 
cotton seed meal, bone dust, or any other fertilizer should be used to 
make the ground rich enough. If the ground was planted the fall 
previous with Cow Peas, which were plowed under, it will be in good 
condition for Potatoes. Good sized tubers should be selected for 
planting, which can be cut in pieces not too small; each piece ought 
to contain at least three eyes. Plant in drills from two to three feet 
apart, according to the space and how to be cultivated afterwards. 
For field culture two and a half to three feet apart; for garden, two 
feet will answer. We plant potatoes here from end of December to 
end of March, but the surest time is about the first of February. If 
planted early they should be planted deeper than if planted late, and 
hilledupasthey grow. If potatoes are planted shallow and not hilled 
soon, they will suffer more, if caught by a late frost, than if planted 
deep and hilled up well. Early potatoes have not the same value here 
as in the North, as the time of planting is so long, and very often the 
first planting gets cut down by a frost, and a later planting, which may 
just be peeping through the ground, will escape and produce in ad- 
vance of the first planted. <A fair crop of potatoes can be raised here, 
if planted in August; if the autumn is not too dry they will bring nice 
tubers by end of November. They should not be cutif planted at this 
time of the year, but planted whole. They should be put in a moist 
place before planting, so they may sprout. The early varieties are 
preferable for this time of planting. : 

I have been handling several thousand barrels of potatoes every 
season for planting, and make Seed-Potatoes a specialty. The potatoes 
I sell are Eastern grown, which, as every one interested in potato 
culture knows, are superior and preferable to Western grown. 

I have tried and introduced all new kinds here; but of late so 
many have come out that itis almost impossible to keep up with 
them. New varieties of potatoes come out with fancy prices, but these 
prices for new potatoes do not pay here, as we can keep none over for 
seed, and any person raising for the market would not realize a cent 
more for a new fancy variety per barrel, than for a barrel of good 
Peerless or Early Rose.. Earliness is no consideration, as we plant 
from December to end,of March. Somebody may plant Early Rose 
in December and another in February, and those planted in February 
come to the market first; it depends entirely upon the season. If 
late frosts set in, early planted potatoes will be cut down, and those 
just coming out of the ground will not be hurt. The Jackson White 
has given but little satisfaction the last three years, except in cases 
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where planted very early. The yield was very good, but the quality 
poor and very knotty. Perhaps this was the fault of the season. It 
is hardly planted any more for the market. Up to now the Peerless 
is the standard variety. Among the new kinds I have tried, I find 
the White Elephant to be a fine potato. It is a very strong grower, 
tubers oblong, very productive, good quality and flavor. Itis lateand 
will come in at the end of the season if planted with the earlier varie- 
ties. The Extra Early Vermont, Beauty of Hebron, Snowflake and 
Early Rose for early, and Peerless and White Elephant for late, are 
as good varieties as exist, anditis not likely that we will have anything 
better by new introductions.. Most people are not careful enough in 
selecting theirseed. Some of the potatoes sold in this market for 
seed are not fit for planting. 

Early Rose. This is, without any doubt, the best potato for the 
table. Itis oval,very shallow-eyed, pink-skinned,very dry, and mealy 
when boiled. It has not become so popular as it deserves as a market 
variety, as pink or red potatoes do not sell so well here as the white 
kinds. This variety should not be planted too soon, from the fact 
that they make small stalks, and if cut down by frost, they suffer 
more than other varieties. No better potato for family use. Every 
one who plants ought to plant some of this variety, but they want 
rich, light soil to grow to perfection. 

Breese’s Peeriess. Twelve years ago this variety was in- 
troduced, yet at present it is the leading variety for market as well as 
for family use. Skin dull white, sometimes slightly russetted; eyes 
few and shallow, round, occasionally oblong; grows toa large size, 
very productive and earlier than the Jackson White. As white 
potatoes are more salable than pinkish kinds, and as this variety is 
handsome in appearance, and of good quality, it has become the 
general favorite in this section. ae 
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Russets. This kind is still planted by some. It is round, red- 
dish and slightly russetted. Eyes deep and many. Very productive, 
but not so fine a quality as some others. Does best in sandy soil, such 
as we have along the lake coast. If the season is dry it will do well, 
but in a wet season, this variety will rot quicker than any other. 


Extra Early Ver- 
mort. Very similarto 
the Karly Rose, but of 
a stronger growth; a 
little earlier, and the 
tubers are more uni- 
form and larger. It is 
an excellent table vari- 
ety. 








































































































Snowflake. This is 

a very early variety. 
Tubers good medium 
size; elongated, very 
uniform and quite pro- 
ductive. Eyes flat on 
the body of the tuber, 
= but compressed on the 
Z = seed end. Skin white, 
== == (lesh very fine grained, 


== == and when boiled snow- 
= SS i 
= eZ “ lite. 


4 
<= 
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sg Beauty of Hebron. 


SS 


T have tried this variety 
= very thoroughly, and 

have found it all that it 

has been represented. 

It is earlier than the 

Early Rose, which re- 

sembles it very much, 

being a little lighter and 

more russetted in color. 

It is very productive 

and of excellent table 

See oe quality; more mealy 

Extra Early Vermont. than the Early Rose. 

White Elephamt. This variety has given entire satisfaction 

the past season, the tubers are large and of excellent quality ; planted 

alongside of the Peerless, it produced fully one-third more than that 

variety. = 


THE SWEET POTATO. 
Convolvulus batatas. 

The Sweet Potato is next to corn the most important food crop in 
the South. They are a wholesome and nutritious diet, good for man 
‘and beast. Though cultivated to a limited extent on the sandy lands 
of New Jersey and some of the middle States, it thrives best on the 
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light rich lands of the South, which bring their red and golden fruits 
to greatest perfection under the benign rays of a southern sun. Itisa 
plant of a warm climate, a child of thesun, much more nutritious than 
the Irish Potato on account of the great amount of saccharine matter 
it contains, and no southern table should be found without it from the 
first day of August till the last day of May. Some plant early in 
spring the potato itself in the prepared ridges, and cut the vine from 
the potato when large enough, and plant them out; others start the 
potatoes in a bed prepared expressly for that purpose, and slip off the 
sprouts as they come up, and set these out. The latter method will 
produce the earliest potatoes, others who set out the vines, say that 
they make the largest tubers. In preparing the land the soil should 
be thoroughly pulverized, the ridges laid off about five feet apart, well 
drawn up and rather flat on top. If everything is ready, and time for 
planting has arrived, do not wait for a rain, make a paste of clay and 
cow manure; inthis dip the roots of the slips and press the earth 
firmly around them. Old slips are more tenacious of life than young 
ones, and will under these cireumstances answer best. Watering 
afterwards, if dry weather continues, of course, will be beneficial. 
Otherwise plant your vines or slips just before or after a rain. Two 
feet apart in the row is considered a good distance. The ridges 
should never be disturbed by a-plow from the time they are made un- 
til the potatoes are ready to be dug. 

Scrape off the grass and young weeds with the hoe, and pull up 
the large ones by hand. Crab grass is peculiarly inimical to the sweet 
potato, and should be carefully kept out of the patch. The vines 
should never be allowed to take root between the rows. Sweet pota- 
toes should be dug beforea heavy frost occurs; a very light one will 
dono harm. The earth should be dry enough to keep it from sticking 
to the potatoes. The old fashioned potato bank is the best arrange- 
ment for keeping them, the main points being a dry place and venti- 
lation. 


Varieties generally cultivated in the South. 


Tine Yam. Taking into consideration quality and productive- 
ness, the Yam stands at the head of the list. Frequently when baked 
the saccharine matter in the shape of candy will be seen hangmg to 
them in strings. Skin and flesh yellow, and very sweet. Without a 
doubt, the best potato for family use. 


Southern Queen. Very similar to the former, but smoother, 
the tubers having no veins or very few. 


Shanghai or Califormia Wam. This isthe earliest variety 
we have, frequently, under favorable circumstances, giving good 
sized tubers two months after planting the vine. Very productive, 
having given 300 bushels per acre when planted early and on rich 
land. Is almost the only kind cultivated for the New Orleans market. 
Skin dull white or yellow, flesh white, dry and mealy, in large speci- 
mens frequently stringy. 

There are some other varieties of Sweet Potatoes highly prized in 
the West, but are not appreciated here. The Red and Yellow Nanse- 
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mond are of fine quality and productive, but will not sell so well as 
the California Yam when taken to market. For home consumption 
they are fine, and deserve to be cultivated. 


PUMPKIN. 
PoTiIRoNn (Fr.), KURBIss (Ger.), CALABAZA (Sp.). : 
KENTUCKY FIELD. | CasHaw Crook NEcKE. 


1 
} 


- LARGE CHEESE. 


Are generally grown in the field, with the exception of the Ca- 
shaw, which is planted in the garden; but great care must be taken not 
to plant them close to Squashes or Melons, as they will mix and spoil 
the quality of the same. Plant in hills from eight to twelve feet 
apart. 

Kentucky Field. Largeround, soft shell, salmon color; very 
productive; best for stock. | . 

Large Cheese. Thisif ofa bright orange, sometimes salmon 

color, fine grained, and used for the table or for stok feeding. 
- Cashaw (Crook Neck.) This is very extensively cultivated in 
the South for table use. There are two kinds, one all yellow and the 
other green striped with light yellow color. The latter is the prefer- 
able kind; the flesh is fine grained, yellow and very sweet. It keeps 
well. This variety takes the place here of the Winter Squashes, which 
are very little cultivated. 


RADISH. 


RaDIESs, Rave (Fr.), Rapres, Rertic (Ger.), RaBaNno (Sp.) 


EarLy ScaRLet TURNIP. ScaRLET OLIVE-SHAPED, W2HITE- 
YELLOW SUMMER TURNIP. TIPPED Or FRENCH BREAKFAST. 
EARLY SCARLET OLIVE-SHAPED. BiLack SPaNIsH (Winter). 

WHITE SUMMER TURNIP. CHINESE Rose (Winter). 


EaARLy Lone SCARLET. | ScaRLET HatF Lone FRENCH. 
J 


This isa very popular vegetable, and grown to a large extent. 
The ground forradishes should be rich and mellow. The early small 
varieties can be sown broad-cast among other crops, such as beets, 
peas, spinach, or where lettuce has been transplanted. Early varie- 
ties are sown in this section the whole year, but during summer they 
require frequent watering to make them grow quickly. The Yellowand 
White Summer Turnip are best for planting during the summer 
months. The Half Long Scarlet French is the only red kind raised 
for the New Orleans market, and all the other cities in the United 
States taken together do not use as many of that one variety as New 
Orleans does. I have sold nearly two thousand pounds of the seed 
per annum for the last twelve years. 

Early Long Seariet. Thisisa very desirable variety, itis of 
a bright scarlet color, short top, and very brittle. 

Early Seariet Turnip. A small, round variety, the favorite 
kind for family use. It is very early, crisp and mild when young. 
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Yellow Summer iurnip. 





Scarlet Half Long French. . Early ©carlet Turnip. 


Wellow Summer Wurnip. This stands the heat better than 
the foregoing kinds. Itis of an oblong shape, yellow russetted on the 
top. It should be sown very thinly. Best adapted for summer and 
fall sowing. 

Early Scariet Olive-shaped. .This is similar to the Half 
Long French, but shorter, and not quite so bright in color. It is 
early and of good quality. Top short. 
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White Summer Turnip. Thisisa summer and fall variety. 
Oblong in shape, skin white, stands the heat well, but not much used. 

Scarlet Half Long French. This is the most popular Radish 
for the market. It is of a bright scarlet color. and when well grown 
from two to three inches long, very brittle and tender. 

Scarlet Olive-shaped, White tipped, or French Breakfast. 
A handsome Radish of the same shape as the foregoing kind, with 
end and root white. Quite tender. 

Black Spanish. (WInNTER.) This is sown during fall and early 
winter. Itis oval in shape, very solid, and stands considerable cold 
weather without being hurt. It can be sown broad-cast between 


Turnips, or planted in rows a foot apart, and thinned out from thr ee 
to four inches in the rows. 


Chinese Hose. (WINTER.) 
rose color. 
lar. 


This is of a half long shape, bright 
It is as hardy as the last described kind, but not so popu- 


ROQUETTE. 


RoqueEtteE (Fr.). 


Sown from September to March. Itis used as a salad, resembling 
the Cress in taste. 


SALSIFY, or OysTER PLant. 


SALSIFIS (Fr.}), HAFERWURZEL (Ger.), OstTRA VEGETAL (Sp.). 


A vegetable which ought to be more cul-- 
tivated than itis. It is prepared in different 
ways. It partakes of the flavor of oysters. 
It should be sown in the fall of the year; not 
later than November. The ground ought to 
\, be manured the sprinz previous, and deeply 

spaded up, and well pulverized: Sow in drills - 
about ten inches apart,and thin out from three 
to four inches in the rows. 


SPINACH. 


EPINARD (Fr.), Sprnat (Ger.), Esprnaco (Sp.).’ 


i 


Extra LARGE LEAVED SAVoy. 
BROAD LEAVED FLANDERS. 


ATTACK 
eT cu 


A great deal of this is raised for the New 
Orleans market. It is very popular. Sown 
from September to end of March. If the fall 
is dry and hot, itis useless to sow it, as the 
seeds require moisture and cool nights to 
make them come up. The richer the ground 
the larger the leaves. : 


Extra Large Leaved Saaws The 
leaves of this variety are large, thick and a 
little curled. Very good for family use. 


; Broad Leaved Flanders. This is: the 
Salsify or Oyster Plant 


standard variety, both for market-and family 
use. Leaves large, broad and very succulent. 
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SORREL. 
OSEILLE (Fr.), SAUERAMPFER (Ger.), ACEDERA (Sp.) 

Planted in drills a foot apart, during the fall of the year; and 
thinned out from three to four inches in the drills. Sorrel is used for 
various purposes in the kitchen. It is used the same as Spinach; 
also, in soups and as a salad. 


SQUASH. 


CourGeE (Fr.), Ktigpiss (Ger.), CALABAZA TONTANERA (Sp.). 


‘Earty BusH, or Party Pan. | LONDON VEGETABLE Marrow. 
Lone GREEN, oR SuMMER CrooK- | THE HUBBARD. 
NECK. | Boston Marrow. 


Sow during March in hills from three to four feet apart, six to 
eight seeds. When well up, thin them out to three of the strongest 
plants. For a succession they can be planted as late as June. Some 
who protect by boxes plant as soon as the first of February, but it is 
best to wait till the ground gets warm. When it is time to plant Corn, 


it is time to plant Squash. 
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Early Bush or Patty Pan. Long Green or Summer Crook Neck. The Hubbard. 


Early Bush, or Patty Pam. Is the earliest and the only po- 
pular kind here. All other varieties are very little cultivated, as the 
Cashaw Pumpkin, the striped variety, takes their place. Itis of dwarf- 
ish habit, grows bushy, and does not take much room. 

Long Green, or Summer Crook=-Neck. This is a very 
strong grower, and continues in bearing longer than the tirst named 
kind. It is of good quality, but not so popular. 

London Vegetabie Marrow. A European variety, very little 
cultivated here. It grows to a good size and is very dry. Color, 
whitish with a yellow tinge. 

Whe Hubbard. This isa Winter Squash, very highly esteemed 
in the East, but hardly cultivated here. 

Boston Marrow. Cultivated to a large extent North and East 


for winter use, where it is used for custards, etc. It keeps for a long 
time and is of excellent quality, but not esteemed here, as most people 
consider the Southern grown Cashaw Pumpkin superior to any Win- 
ter Squash, 
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TOMATO. 


ToMATE (Fr.) Lirpzsapren (Ger.), TomMaTE (Sp.). 


ExTRA Harty Dwarr Rep. AcmE. (New.) 
Harty Larce Smoora Rep. ; Paragon. (New.) 


TILDEN. | LivinesTon’s PERFECTION. 


TropHy, (Selected). | Livineston’s Favorite. 
Lares YELLOW. 


Seed should be sown in January, in hot-beds, or in boxes, which 
must be placed in a sheltered spot, or near windows. in March they 
can be sown in the open ground. Tomatoes are generally sown too 
thick, and become too crowded when two to three inches high, which 
makes the plants too thin and spindly. If they are transplanted when 
two to three inches high, about three inches apart each way, they will 
become short and sturdy, and will not suffer when planted out into 
the open ground. Plant them from three to four feet apart. Some 
varieties can be planted closer; for instance for the HKxtra Early, 
which is of very dwarfish habit, twoanda half feet apart is enough. 
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Selected Trophy. 















They should be sup- 
ported by stakes. When 
allowed to grow up wild, 
the fruit which touches 
the ground will rot. For 
a late or fall crop the seed 
should be sown towards 
the latter end of May 
and during June. 

Extra Early Dwar, 
This is the earliest in cul- 
tivation. It is dwarfish 
in habit; fruit larger than 
the following kind, and 
more flat; bright scarlet 
in color and very pro- 
ductive. For an early 
market variety it cannot 
be surpassed. 
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Early Large Smooth Red. One of the earliest; medium size; 
skin light scarlet; smooth and productive. 

Wiidem. This has been the standard variety for family garden 
as well as market, but has been supplanted to a great extent by later 
introductions. It is of a good shape, brilliant scarlet, and from above 
medium to large in size, and keeps well. 

Seiected Trophy. A very large, smooth Tomato, more solid and 
heavy than any other kind. Itis not quiteasearlyasthe Tilden. Has 
become a favorite variety. 

Large WelHow. This is similar in shape to the Large Red, but 
more solid. Not very popular. 

Aeme. Thisis a new variety and the prettiest and most solid 
Tomato ever introduced. Itis of medium size, round and very smooth, 
a strong grower and a good and long bearer. They are the perfection 
of Tomatoes for family use, but will not answer for shipping purposes; 
the skin is too tender and cracks when fully ripe. Of all the varieties 

f} 2 introduced none yet has 
rs surpassed this kind, 
when all qualities are 
brought into considera- 
tion. it does well about 
here where the ground is 
‘ heavy. 


i Paragon. This vari- 
Wi ety has lately come into 
iW notice. It is very solid, 
ofa bright reddish crim- 
son color, comes in about 
the same time as the Til- 
MMe den, but is heavier in foli- 
} Wi Wp Iran age, and protects its fruit. 
as, PNT ES it is productive and keeps 
Livingston’s Perfection. 1 ORG ren rer Sea 
a Sse ong in bearing. e€ 
adapted for shipping. 

Livimgsten’s Perfection. 
Very similar to the above in shape 

and color. 

Livimgsion’s Favorite. This 
is the latest novelty; it is as perfect 
in shape and as solid as the Acme, 
but much larger, and of a handsome 
dark red color. I had some sent 
to me by a customer, and they 
surely were the finest specimen of 
tomatoes I ever saw, and were ad- 
mired by everybody who saw them, 
They will keep well and do not 
erack. 
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The seed of the last four varieties are raised for me by the originators, Messrs. 
Livingston’s Sons, and can be relied upon as being true to name and of superior 
quality, 
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TURNIP. 
NAvET (F'r.), RUBE (Ger.), NaBo Comun (Sp.). 


EARLY RED OR PURPLE Top, GOLDEN BAL. 
(strap-leaved). | AMBER GLOBE. 

EARLY WHITE Fuat;Dvutca, EARLY PurPLE Top Municu. 
(strap-leaved). Extra Earty Purpue Top. 


IMPROVED Ruta BaGa. 
iixtraA Harty WHITE FRENCH, oR 
Wuitst Eee Turnip (new). 


LARGE WHITE GLOBE. 
POMERIAN GIOBE. 
WHITE SPRING. 
YELLOW ABERDEEN. 


PuRPLE Top GLOBE. | PURPLE Top Ruta BaaGa. 





Turnips do best in new ground. 
When the soil has been worked long, 
it should receive a top dressing of 
land-plaster or ashes. If stable man- 
ure is used the ground should be man- 
ured the spring previous to sowing, so = 
it may be well incorporated with the 
soil. When fresh manure is used the 
turnips are apt to become speckled. 
Sow from end of July till October for 
fall and winter, and,in January, Feb- 
ruary and March for spring and sum- 
mer use. They are generally sown 
broad-cast, but the Ruta Baga should 
be sown in drills, or rather ridges, and 
should not be sown later than the 
end of August; the Golden Ball and 
Aberdeen, not later-than the end of 
September. The White Flat Dutch, 
Early Spring and Pomerian Globe / 
are best for spring, but also good for Early Red or Purple Top, 
autumn. (strap-leaved). 




































































Early White Flat Dutch, (strap-leaved). 























Eariy Red, or Purple Fop. (StRap-LEAveD.) This is one of 
the most popular kinds. It is flat, with a small tap-root, and a bright 


purple top. The leaves are narrow and grow erect from the bulb. The 


flesh is tinely grained and rich. 

Eariy White Fiat Duteh. (Strap-Lreavep.) This is similar to 
the above in shape, but considered about a week earlier. It is very 
popular. 





Purple Top Globe. 


Purple Top Globe. A variety of recent introduction; same ~ 


shape as the Pomerian Globe, but with purple top. Fine variety for 
the table or for stock. Itis not quite so early as the Early Red or 
Purple Top. I recommend it very highly. 

Large Winite Globe. A very large variety, mostly grown for 
stock. It can be used for the table when young. Flesh coarse, but 
sweet; tops very large. 
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Pomerian Globe. 
This is selected from 
thie aibio weyers 
smoother and hand- 
somerin shape; good 
to plant early in 
spring. When pulled 
before it is too large 
itis a very salable 
turnip in the market. 

White Spring. 
This is similar to the 
White Flat Dutch; 
not quite so large, 
but rounder in shape. 
The tops are larger; & 
it is early, a ‘good 
quality, and best 
adapted for spring 
planting. 

Weliow Aber= 
deen. This is a 
variety very ~ little 
cultivated here. It is 








Pomerian Globe. 


shaped like the Ruta Baga, color 
yellow with purple top. Good 
for table use or feeding stock. 
KRobertson’s Goiden Ball, 
is the best of the yellow Tur- 
nips for table use. It is very 
smooth, oval in shape, and of 
a beautiful orange color. Leaves 
are small. Should be sown in 
4gze the fall of the year, and always 
Z277i\n drills, so that the plants can 
Alive thinned out and worked. 
Zz / This kind ought to be more cul- 
‘tivated. 
Amber Globe. This is 
very similar to the above kind. 
Kariy Purple VYTop 
Miumich. A new variety from 
Germany; flat, with red or 
purple top;same asthe Auneri- 
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Extra Early white French. 
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can variety, but fifteen days earlier to mature. It is very hardy, 
tender and of fine flavor. Recommended highly. 
Extra Early Purple Top. Same color and shape as the Karly 
Purple Top, but earlier. Larger than the Purple Top Munich. 
Purpie Top Ruta 
Baga or Swede. This 
is grown for feeding 
stock, and also for table 
use. Itis oblong in shape, 
yellow flesh, very solid. 
Should always be sown in 
rows or ridges. 
Emproved Purple 
Top Ruta Baga. 
Similar to the above; 
4 bulb smoother, with but 
Z, few fibrous roots. 
2 Extra Early White 
‘French, or White 
262 Turnip. This is 
ja lately introduced var- 
iety; is said.ito be very 
early, tender and crisp. 
The shape of it is oblong, 
resembling an egg. Hav- 
ing tried it, I found it as 
represented, quickly 
growing, tiender and 
sweet. It never. will ibe- 
come a favorite market 
variety, as only flat kinds 
sell well in this market. 
It has to be pulled up 
soon, as it becomes pithy 
shortly after attaining 
maturity. 





Improved Purple Top Ruta Baga 


SWEET AND MEDICINAL HERBS. 


Some of these possess culinary as well as medicinal properties. 
Should be found in every garden. Ground where they are to be sown 
should be well prepared and pulverized. Some of them have very fine 
seed, anditis only necessary, after the seed is sown, to press the ground 
with the back of the spade; if covered too deep they cannot come up. 
Early spring is the best time to sow them—some, such as Sage, Rose 
mary, Lavender and Basil, are best sown ina frame and afterwards 
transplanted into the garden. 

Anise, Pampinelle Anisum. 

Balm, Melisse Officinalis. 

Basil, large and small leaved, Ocymum Basilicum. 
Bene, Sesamum Orientale. 
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Borage, Borago Officinalis. 
Caraway, Carum Carni. 

Dill, Anethum Graveolens. 

~ Fennel, sweet, Anethum Foeniculum. 
Lavender, Lavendula Vera. 
Majoram, sweet, Origanum Mayoram. 
Pot Marigold, Calendula Officinalis. 
Rosemary, Rosemary Ojficinalis. 
Rue, Ruta Graveolens. 
Sage, Salvia Officinalis. 
Summer Savory, Satureja Hortensis. 
Thyme, Thymas Vulgaris. 
Wormwood, Artemisia Absinthium. 


t= 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS. 


I have often been asked what kind of Grass. Seed.is the best for 
this latitude, but so far I have never been able to answer this question 
satisfactorily. For hay I do not think there is anything better than 
the Millet. For permanent grass I have almost come tothe conclusion 
that none of the grasses used for this purpose North and. West will 
answer. Rye, Red Oats and Rescue Grass will make winter pasturage 
in this latitude. Different kinds of Clover answer very well during 
spring, but during the hot summer months I have never found any- 
thing to stand and produce except the Bermuda and Crabgrass, which 
are indigenous to the South. The Bermuda, in my opinion, is better 
suited for pasturage than hay, as it is rather short and hard when 
cured. I have had so many applications for Guinea Grass that I have 
been induced to import some from Jamaica, where it is used altogether 
for pasturage. It seems to grow rank, but so far I am not enabled to 
pass an opinion upon it; it looks rather coarse for hay. Having tried 
Guinea Grass I have come to the conclusion that it will not answer 
for here, from the fact that it will freeze out every year. It will pro- 
duce a large quantity of hay or green fodder, but has to be resown 
every spring. The seeds that are raised here are light, and do not 
germinate freely. To import seed every year is rather troublesome. 
The Johnson Grass advertised by some as Guinea Grass, is not Guinea 
Grass; it is much coarser, and can hardly be destroyed after having 
taken hold of a piece of ground. Some are enthusiastic about Alfalfa 
or Lucerne; others, whose opinion ought also to be respected, say it 
will not do here. There exists a great difference of opinion in regard 
to which grass seed is most suitable for the South. 

Red Ciover. Should be sown either during fall or early in 
spring. Six to eight pounds to an acre. 

White Dutch Clover. A grass sown for pasturage at the rate 
of four to six pounds to the acre. Should be sown in early spring. 

Alsike Clover. This is also called Hybrid Clover. It is a na- 
tive of Sweden, a cold climate, and does not succeed so well here as 
the other kinds, because of burning out in summer. 
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Alfalfa or Chili Clover, or French Lucerne. This va- 
riety does well here, but the ground has to be well prepared and deeply 
plowed. It will not doin low, wet ground. Should be sown in Janu- 
ary ot February; eight to ten pounds per acre. (See letter of E. M. 
Hudson at end of Seed Catalogue). — 

Kentucky Blue Grass. (Extra CLEANED.) Should be sown 
in dry soil. Two bushels per acre. 


Meadow Fescue, Festuca pratensis. As a pasture grass I con- 
sider this one of the most valuable. It is not affected by dry weather, 
as its roots penetrate the earth 12 or 15 inches, it is much relished by- 
all kinds of stock on account of its long and tender leaves. It yields 
a very superior hay when cured. It has been grown very little in this 
country and is deserving of much more attention. Sow in spring or 
fall. 2 bushels to the acre. 

Orchard Grass. This is one of the best grasses for pasturing. 
It grows quickly, much more so than the Blue Grass. Can be sown 
either in fall or spring. Sow one to one and a half bushels per acre. 
(See extract from ‘‘Farmers’ Book of Grasses.’’) 


Rescue Grass. <A forage plant from Australia. It grows during 
winter. Sow the seed in the fall of the year, but not before the weather 
gets cool, as it will not sprout so long as the ground is warm. Sow 
14 bushels seed to the acre. 

Hungarian Grass. Thisis a valuable annual forage plant and 
good to make hay. Sow three pecks to the acre, It should be cut 
~when in bloom. 

German Millet. Ofall the Millets this is the best. It makes 
good hay, and produces heavily. Three pecks sown to the acre 
broad-east secures a good stand. Can be sown from April till June, 
but the former month is the best time. Shou'd be cut the same as the 
foregoing kind, 

Bye. Is sown during the fall months as late as December, for 
forage: and for pasturage. during winter and spring. 

Bariey. Fali, Can be sown fall and winter, but requires strong, 
good swil. Used here for forage during its green state. 

Red or Rust Preof Oats. It is only a few years since these 
oats have come into general cultivation. They are very valuable 
and will save a great deal of corn ona farm. The seed of this variety 
has a reddish cast. and a peculiar long beard, and is very heavy. It 
is the only kind which will not rust in the Southern climate. They 
can be sown as early as October, but should be pastured down as 
soon as they commence to joint, till February. When the ground is 
low, or the season wet, this cannot well be done without destroying the 
wholecrop. During January and . ebruary is the proper tinre, if no 
pasturing can be done. One to one anda half bushels per acre is suf- 
ficient. These oats have a tendency to stool, and therefore do not re- 
quire as much per acre as common oats. Those who have not already 
tried this variety should do so. 

Sorghum. Is planted for feeding stock during the spring and 
early summer. For this purpose it should be sown as early in spring 
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as possible in drills about two to three feet apart; three to four quarts - 
per acre. It makes excellent green fodder. 

Broom Corm. Can be planted the same as corn, but the hills 
closer together in the row. Six quarts will plant an acre. 

East Tudia Willet. My Almanac of 1879 gave a full descrip- 
tion of this forage plant, written by E. M. Hudson, Esq. It has pro- 
ven to be all that has been claimed for it. 

Bermuda Grass. Almost everybody living in this section of 
the country knows this grass; it is planted as a Lawn Grass, and 
nothing will stand the sun better or will make a prettier carpet, when 
kept short, than this grass It is also very valuable as a pasture and 
hay grass. For the first time I have been able to obtain the seed of 
this grass, which heretofore had to be propagated by the roots. 
Six pounds willsow an acre. Should be planted in spring, but can be 

sown later. It takes from 20 to 25 days to sprout, requires damp 
weather and hot sun; but when once up grows very rapidly. Price 
$2.00 per ib; postage, 16 cents per ib extra. 





The following extracts have been taken, by permission, from the 
author, Dr. D. L. Phares, from his book just published, ‘‘“Farmers’ 
Book of Grasses.”’ It is the most valuable work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in the South, and should be in the hands of ey one who 
takes an interest in the cultivation of grasses. 

Cupies for sale at publisher’s price. Paper covers, 50 cents; Cloth, 
75 cents ; postage paid. 


ORCHARD GRASS. 
(Dactylis Glomerata) 


Of all the grasses this is one of the most widely diffused, growing 
in Africa, Asia, and every country in Europe and all our States. It is 
more highly esteemed and coinmended than any other grass, by a lar- 
ger number of farmers in most countries—a most decided proof of its 
great value and wonderful adaptations to many soils, climates and 
treatments. Yet, strange to say, though growing in England for 
many centuries, it was not appreciated in that country till carried 
there from Virginia in 1764. But, as in the case of timothy, soon after 

its introduction from America, it came into high favor among far- 
mers, and still retains its hold on their estimation as a grazing and 
hay crop. 

Nor is this strange when its many advantages and points of excel- 
lence are considered. It will grow well on any soil containing suffi- 
cient clay and not holding too much water. If the land be too tena- 
cious, drainage will remedy the soil; if worn out, a top dressing of 
stable manure will give it a good send-off, and it will furnish several 
good mowings the rst year. It grows well between 29° and 48° lati- 
tude. It may be mowed from two to four times a year, according to 
the latitude, season and treatment; yielding from one to three tons of 
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excellent hay per acre on poor to medium land. In grazing and as 
hay most animals select it in preference among mixtures in other 
grasses. In lower latitudes it furnishes good winter grazing, as well 
as for spring, summer and fall. After grazing or mowing few grasses 
erow so rapidly (three or six inches per week), and are so soon 
ready again for tooth or blade. Itis easily cured and handled. It is 
readily seeded, and catches with certainty. Its long, deeply penetra- 
ting, fibrous roots enable it to sustain itself and grow vigorously dur- 
ing droughts that dry up other grasses, except tall oat grass, which 
has similar roots and characteristics. It grows well in open lands 
and in forests of large trees, the underbush being all cleared off. I 
have had it grown luxuriantly even in beech woods, where the roots 
are superficial, in the crotches of roots and close to the trunks of trees. 
The hay is of high quality, and the young grass contains a larger per 
centage of nutritive digestible matter than any other grass. It thrives 
well without any renewal on the same ground for thirty-five, nay 
forty years; bow much longer [am not able to say. It is easily exter- 
minated when the land is desired for other crops. Is there any other 
grass for which so much can be said ? 


RED TOP GRASS. 
(Agrostis Vulgaris.) 


This is the best grass of England, the herd grass of the Southern 
States ; not in honor of any man, but probably because so well adapted 
to the herd. It is called also Fine Top, Burden’s and Borden’s Grass. 
Varying greatly in characters, according to soil, location, climate and 
eulture, some botanists have styled it A. Polymorpha. It grows two to 
three-feet high, and I have mown it when four feet high. It grows 
well on hill-tops and sides, in ditches, gullies and marshes, but de- 
lights in moist bottom land. It is not injured by overflows, though 
somewhat prolonged. In marshy land it produces a very dense, strong 
network of roots capable of sustaining the weight of men and animals 
walking over it. 

It furnishes considerable grazing during warm ‘“‘spells’’ in winter, 
and in spring and summer an abundant supply of nutrition. It has 
a tendency, being very hardy, to increase in density of growth and ex- 
tent of surface, and will continue indefinitely, though easily subdued 
by the plow. 


Cut before maturing seed it makes a good hay and large quantity. 
It seems to grow taller in the Southern States than it. does further 
North, and to make more and better hay and grazing. Red top and 
timothy, being adapted tothe same soil and maturing at the same 
time, do well together and produce an excellent hay. But the red top 
will finally root out timothy, and if pastured much it will do so sooner. 

Sow about two bushels (24 lbs.) per acre, if alone, in September, 
October, February or March; if with timothy for hay, from 6 to 10 
pounds; if with other grasses for pasture, 3to5 pounds. It is an ex- 
cellent pasture grass, and will grow on almost any kind of soil. 
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KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS. 


(Poa Pratensis.) 





This is called also smooth meadow grass, spear grass, and green 
grass, all three very appropriate, characteristic names. But Blueisa 
misnomer for this grass. Itis not blue, but ‘green as grass’ and the 
greenest of grasses. The P. compressa, flat-stalked meadow grass, 
wire grass, blue grass is blue, ‘the true blue’ grass from which the 
genus received its trivial name. 

Kentucky blue grass, known also in the Eastern States as June 
grass, although esteemed in some parts of America as the best of all 
pasture grasses, seems not to be considered very valuable among Eng- 
lish farmers except in mixtures. Itis certainly a very desirable pas- 
ture grass however. Its very narrow leaves, one, two or more feet 
long, are in such profusion and cover the ground to such depth with 
their luxuriant growth that a mere description could give no one an 
adequate idea of its beauty, quantity and value; that ison rich land. 
On poor, sandy land, it degenerates sadly, as do other things uncon- 
genially located. | 

Perennial, and bearing cold and drought well, it furnishes grazing 
a large part of the year. It is specially valuable as a winter and 
spring grass for the South. To secure the best winter results, it should 
be allowed a good growth in early fall, so that the ends of the leaves 
being killed by frost afford an ample covering for the under-parts 
which continue to grow all winter, and afford a good bite whenever 
required by sheep, cattle, hogs and horses. In prolonged summer 
drought it dries completely, so that if fired, it would burn off clean. 
But this occurs in Kentucky, where indeed it has seemed, without fire, 
to disappear utterly; yet when rain came, the bright green spears 
promptly recarpeted the earth. 


With its underground stems and many roots, it sustains the heat ° 
and drought of the Southern States as wellas those of Kentucky; 
where indeed it is subjected to severer trials of this kind than in the 
more Southern States. In fact, it bears the vicissitudes of our climate 
about as well as Bermuda grass, and is nearly as nutritious. 


Blue grass grows well on hill tops, slopes, or bottom lands, if not 
too wet and too poor. It may be sown any time from September to 
April, preferably perhaps in the latter half of February, or early in 
March. The best catch I everhad wassown the 20th of. March, on 
unbroken land, from which trash, leaves, etc., had just been burned, 
The surface of the land should be cleaned of trash of all kinds, smooth, 
even; and if recently plowed and harrowed, it should be rolled also. 
This last proceeding is for compacting the surface in order to prevent 
the seed from sinking too deep in the ground. Without harrowing 
or brushing in, many of them get in too deep to come up, even when 
the surface of the land has had the roller overit. The first rain after 





seeding will put them in deep enough, as the seeds are very minute, H 
and the spears of grass small as fine needles, and therefore unable to 
get out from under heavy cover. These spears are so small as to be \ 
invisible, except to close examination, and in higher latitudes, this 
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condition continues through the first year. Thus, some who have. 
sown the blue grass seed, seeing the first year no grass, imagine they 
have been cheated, plant some other crop, and probably lose what 
close inspection would have shown to be a good catch. This, however, 
is not apt to occur in the Southern tier of States, as the growth here is 
more rapid. The sowing mentioned above, made on the 20th of 
March, came up promptly, and in three months the grass was from six 
to ten inches high. One year here givesa finer growth and shew than. 
two in Kentucky or any other State so far North. 

Sown alone, 2) to 26 pounds, that is, 2 bushels, should be used; in 


mixtures, 4 to 6 pounds. 


ENGLISH OR PERENNIAL RYE GRASS. 
(Lolium Perenne.) 


This is the first grass cultivated in England over two centuries ago, 
and at a still more remote period in France. It was long more widely 
known and cultivated than any other grass, became adapted to a 
great variety of soils and conditions, and avast number (Seventy or 
more) varieties produced; some of which were greatly improved, while 
others were inferior and became annuals. Introduced into the United 
States in the first quarter of the current century, it has never become 
very popular, although shown by thesubjoined analysis of Way not to 
be deficient in nutritive matter. In 100 parts of the dried grass cut in 
bloom were albuminoids 11.85, fatty matters 3.17, heat-producing 
principles 42.24, woody fibre 35.20, ash 7.54. The more recent analysis 
of Wolff and Knopp, allowing for water, gives rather more nutritive 
matter than this. seit: 

It grows rapidly and yields heavy crops of seed, makes good graz- 
ing and good hay. Butas with all the Rye grasses, to make good hay 


it must be cut before passing the blossom stage, as after thatit deteri- 


orates rapidly. The roots being short, it does not bear drought well 
and exhausts the soil, dying out in a few years. In these respects it 
is liable to the same objections as timothy. The stem one to two feet 
high, has four to six purplish joints and as many dark green leaves. 
The flexious spiked panicle bearing the distant spikelets, one in each 
bend. 

It should be sown in August or September, at the rate of twenty- 
five or thirty pounds or one bushel seed per acre. 


TALL MEADOW OAT GRASS> 


(Arrhenatherum Avenaceum.) 


~ 


Evergreen grass in Virginia < and other Southern States, and it is 
the Tall Cat (Avena elatior) of Lineeus. It is closely" related to the 
common oat, and has a beautiful open panicle, leaning slightly to one 
side. ‘Spikelets two flowered and a rudiment of a third, open; lowest 
flower staminate or sterile, with a long bent awn below the middle of 
the back.” — (Flint.) 
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It is widely naturalized and well adapted to a great variety of soils. 
On sandy, or gravelly soils, itsucceeds admirably, growing two or three 
feet high. Onrich, dry upland it grows from five to seven feet high. It 
has an abundance of perennial, long fibrous roots, penetrating deeply 
in the soil, being therefore less affected by drought or cold, and enab- 
led to yield a large quantity of foliage, winter and summer. These ad- 
vantages render it one of the very best grasses for the South, both for 
grazing (being evergreen) and for hay, admitting of being cut twice a 
year: Itis probably the best winter grass that can be obtained. 

t will make twice as much hay as timothy, and containing a 
greater quantity of albuminoiis, and less of heat-producing principles, 
it is better adapted to the uses of the Southern farmer while it exhausts 
the surface soil less, and may be grazed indefinitely, except after mow- 
ing. To make good hay it must be cut the instant it blooms, and, after 
being cut, must not get wet by dew or rain, which damages it greatly 
in quality and appearance. 

For green soiling, it may be cut four or five times with favorable 
seasons. In from six to ten days after blooming, the seeds begin to 
ripen and fall, the upper ones first. It is therefore a little troublesome 
to save the seed. As soon as those at the top of the panicleripen suffi- 
ciently to begin to drop the heads should be cut off and dried, when 
the seeds will all thresh out readily and be matured. After the ‘seeds 
are ripe and taken off the long abundant leaves and stems are still 
green, and being mowed make good hay. 

It may be sown in March or April, and mowed the same season; 
but for heavier yield, it is better to sow in September or October. 
Along the more southerly belt, from the’81° parallel southward, it may 
be sown in November and onward till the middle of December. When- 
ever sown it is one of the most certain grasses to have a good catch. 
Not less than two bushels (14 pounds) per acre should be sown. Like 
timothy, on inhospitable soils, the root may sometimes become bul- 
bous. The average annual nutrition yielded by this grass in the 
Southern belt is probably twice as great as in Pennsylvania and other 
Northern States. 


JOHNSON GRASS. 
(Sorghum halapense.) 


This has been called Cuba grass, Guinea grass, Egyptian grass, 
Means grass, Alabama Guinea grass, ete. 

It seems pretty well agreed now, however, to call it Johnson grass, 
and leave the name Guinea grass for Ue Panicum jumentorum, to 
which it properly belongs. 

It is true that in Mr. Howard’s pamphlet, as wellas in many period- 
icals and books, and in letters and common usage, this grass has been 
far more generally called Guinea grass than the true Guinea grass _ it- 
self, thus causing vast confusion. It is, therefore, assuredly time to 
call each by its right name. Johnson grassis perennial and has cane- 
like roots, or more properly underground stems, from the size of a 
goose-quill to that of the little finger. These roots are tender, and 
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hogs are fond of and thrive on them in winter. The roots literally fill 
the ground near the surface and every joint is capable of developing 
a bud. Hence the grass is readily propagated from root cuttings. It 
is also propagated from theseed, but not always so certainly; for in 
some localities many faulty seeds are produced, and in other places 
no seed are matured. Before sowing the seed, therefore, they should 
be tested, as should all grass seeds indeed, in order to know what pro- 
portion will germinate, and thus what quantity per acre to sow. -One 
bushel of a*good sample of this seed is sufficient for one acre of land. 

The leaf, stalk and panicle of this grass resemble-those of other 
sorghums. It grows on any land where corn will grow; and like the 
latter, the better the land the heavier the crop. On rich land the 
culms attain a size of over halfan inch in diameter and a height of 
seven feet. It should be cut while tender, and then all live stock are 
fond of it; fora few weeks are sufficient to render it so coarse and 
hard that angen refuse it, or eat sparingly. 

A few testimonials are here quoted to give an idea of fie produc- 
tiveness and value of this plant. In a letter published in the Rural 
Carolinian for 1874, Mr N: B. Moore, who had for more than forty 
years grown crops, speaks of this grass under the name of Guinea 
erass: 

“My meadow consists of one hundred acres of allevial land, near 
Augusta. * * * In winter I employ but four men, who are 
enough to work my packing-press; in summer when harvesting, 
double that number. In autumn I usually scarify both ways with 
sharp, steel-toothed harrows, and sow over the stubble a peck of red 
clover per acre, which, with volunteer vetches, comes off about the 
middle of May. The second yield of clover is uniformly eaten up by 
grasshoppers. The tap root remains to fertilize the then coming 
Guinea grass, which should be cut from two to three feet high. * * * 
On such land as mine, it will afford three or four cuttings-if the season 
is propitious. I use an average of five tons of gypsum soon after the 
first cutting, and about the same quantity of the best commercial fer- 
tilizers in March and April. * * * The grass, which is cut before 
noon, is put up with horse sulky rakes, in cocks, before sun-down.”’ 

Mr. Moore’s income from this field was from seven thousand to ten 
thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Goelsel, of Mobile, says: ‘‘Itis undoubtedly the most profitable 
soiling plant yet introduced, and also promises to be the plant for our 
Southern hay stacks, provided it can be cut every three or four weeks.”’ 

Note.—Recognizing all the above, I would say, that great care must 
be taken not to sow this grass near cultivated lands. Ifdone, itshould 
not be allowed to go to seed, as the wind will blow them off from the 
stalks, and when it gets amongst cane or other crops, it causes.a great 
deal of trouble. Itis almost impossible to getit out ofthe land. —~ 


RESCUE GRASS. 
(Ceratochloa australis or Bromus Schraderi.) 
It isan annual winter grass. It varies in the time of starting growth. 
T have seen it ready for mowing the first of October and furnish fre- 
quent cuttings till April. Again, it may not start before January, nor 
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be ready to.cut till February. This depends upon the moisture and 
depression of temperature. When once started, its growth after the 
successive cuttings or grazings is very rapid. It is tender, very sweet, 
and stock eat it greedily. It makes alsoa good hay. It produces an 
immense quantity of leaves. On loose soil some of it may be pulled 
out by animals grazing it. I have seen it bloom as early as November 
when the season has favored and no grazing or cutting were permitted. 
Oftener it makes little start before January. But whether iate or early 
starting, it may be grazed or mowed frequently, until April, it still will 
mature seed. It has become naturalized in limited portions of Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and perhaps other States. It is a 
very pretty grassin all its stages; but especially when the culms two 
or three feet high are gracefully bending with the weight of the diffuse 
panicle with its many pedicelled, flattened spikelets, each an inch or 
more long and with twelve to sixteen flowers. 

I would not, however, advise sowing this grass on poor land with 
the expectation of getting aremunerative return. Ittillersabundantly 
under favorable conditions. 





DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING. 





The directions given here are for the Southern part of Louisiana. 
If applied to localities North of here, the time of planting will not be 
quite so early in spring, and earlier in fall. For instance: the direc- 
tions for January will answer for February in the Northern part of 
this State and Southern part of Mississippi or Arkansas. In autumn, 
directions for September can be followed in August. In those sections, 
very little can be planted in November and December. 


JANUARY. 


Sow Spinach, Mustard, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips and Leeks, the 
early varieties of Radish, and for the last crop, the Black Spanish. 

Sow Spring and Purple Top Turnip. Ruta Baga may also be sown, 
for table use later in spring. 

Sow Lettuce, Endive, Cabbage, Broccoli, Kohlrabi and early Cauli- 
flower; the latter best sown in a frame to be transplanted next month. 

Cress, Chervil, Parsley and Celery for cutting, should be sown this 
month. Sow Roquette and Sorrel. 

Tf the hot-bed has not been prepared already, make it at once to 
sow Egg Plant, Pepper and Tomatoes. 

All kinds of Herb seed may besown during this month. Plant Peas 
for.a general crop, towards the end of the month the Extra Early va- 
rieties may be planted. 
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Plant Potatoes, but the Early Rose should not be planted before - 


the latter end of this month. 

Divide and transplant Shallots. Transplant Cabbage plants sown 
in November. Onions, if not already set out, should be hurried with 
now, so they may have time to bulb. Those who desire to raise Onion 
sets, should sow the seed this month, asthey may be used for setting 


out early in the fall, and can be sold sooner than those raised from 


seed. Creole seed is the only kind which can be used to raise sets from. 
Northern seed will not make sets. This I know from experience. 
Asparagus roots should be set out this moath. 

Red Oats can be sown. I consider these and German Millet the 
two best annual forage plants for Louisiana. 

Cucumbers can be planted in the hot-bed; they are mostly planted 
here during November and December, but if the hot-bed is properly 
made, those planted in this month will bear better thanethose planted 
in November. 


FEBRUARY. 


All winter vegetables can be sown this month, such as Spinach, 
Mustard, Carrots, Beets, Parsnip and Leeks. Also, the early varieties 
of Radishes and Spring and Purple Top Turnip, Swiss Chard and 
Kohlrabi. 

Sow for succession, Betas @ahbaee and Early Cauliflower; if the 
season is favorable and the month of April not too dry the latter may 
succeed. 


Caulifiower and Cabbage plants should be transplanted; Shallots 


divided and set out again. 

Sow Sorrel, Roquette, Chervil, Parsley, Cress and Celery. 

Peas of all kinds can be planted, especially the early varieties. 
The late kinds should besown in January, but they may be planted 


‘during this month. 
This is the time to plant the general crop of Potatoes. On an aver- 


age they will succeed better when planted during this, than during any 
other month. | 

Herb seeds should be planted, tender varieties best sown ina frame, 
and transplanted into the open ground afterwards. 

Asparagus roots should be planted; this is the proper month to sow 
the seed of this vegetable. 

Plants in the hot-bed will require attention; give air when the sun 
shines and the weather is pleasant. If too thick, thin out so they may 
become sturdy. 

Bush Beans can be commenced with this month; Cucumbers, 
Squash and Melons may be tried, as they often sueceed; if protected by 
small boxes, as most gardeners protect them, there is no risk at all’ 

Corn can be planted towards the end of this month. For market, 
the Adams Extra Early and Early White Flint are planted. I recom- 
mend the Sugar varieties for family use; they are just as large asthose 
mentioned, and Stowel’s Evergreen is as large as any variety grown. 

Mangel Wurzel and Sugar Beet should be sown in this month for 
stock. Sweet Potatoes can be put in a bed for sprouting, so as to have 
early slips. 
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MARCH. 


Sow Beets, Radish, Cabbage, early varieties; Kohlrabi, Lettuce, 
Spinach, Mustard, Carrots, Swiss Chard and Leek. 

Also, Celery for cutting, Parsley, Roquette, Cress and Chervil. The 
latter part of the month sow Endive. Of Lettuce, the Royal Cabbage 
and Perpignan; the White Coss is a favorite variety for spring; the 
Butterhead will run into seed too quickly and should not be sown later 
than the middle of February in this latitude. 

Plant a full supply of Bush and Pole Beans. For Lima Beans bet- 
ter to wait till towards the end of the month, as they rot easily when 
the ground is not warm enough, or too wet 

Squash, Cucumbers, Melons and Okracan be planted. The remark 
in regard to Lima Beans holds good for Okra. Early varieties of Peas 
may still be planted. 

Tomatoes, Egg Plants and Peppers ean be set out in the open 
ground, and seed sown for a later crop. Plant Sweet Corn. 

Potatoes can be planted; all depends upon theseason. Some years 
they do as well as those planted during last month. 

Beans are hard to keep in this climate, and therefore very few are 
planted for shelling purposes. With alittle care however, they can be 
kept, but they ought not to be planted before the first of August, so 
that they may ripen when the weather gets cooler... When the season 
is favorable leave them out till dry; gather the pods and expose them a 
few days to the sun. Itis best to shell them at once, and, after they 
are shelled put them to air and sun again fora few days longer. Sacks 
are better to keep them in, than barrelsand boxes. The Redand White 
Kidney are generally the varieties used: for drying. Beans raised in 
spring are hard to keep, and if intended for seed they. should be put 
up in bottles, or in tin boxes, and a little camphor sprinkled between 
them. 

Sweet Potatoes should be planted. 





APRIL. 


Sow Bush, Pole and Lima Beans, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, Squash, 
Melons and Okra. f NUE 

Beets, Carrots, Swiss Chard, Radish, Lettuce, Mustard, Endive, 
Roquette, Cress, Parsley, Chervil and Celery for cutting. 

Sow Tomatoes, Egg Plant and Pepper for succession. It is rather 
late to sow Cabbage seed now, but if sown, the early varieties only can 
be successfully used. Kohlrabi can still be sown, but it is best to sow 
it thinly in drills a foot apart, and thin out to four inches in the 
rows. 

Towards the end of this month a sowing of the late Italian Giant 
Cauliflower can be made. Itis very large, and takes from eight to 
nine months before it matures, so has to be sown early. It is always 
best to make a couple of sowings, so that in case one should fail the 
other may be used. This variety is hardier than the French and Ger- 
man kinds. A good plan is to sow the seed in boxes, elevated two feet 
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or more above the ground, as it will keep the cabbage-fly off. The 
plants should be overlooked daily, and ali green cabbage worms or 
other vermin removed. 

Sweet Potato Slips, for early crop, can be planted out. Early Irish 
Potatoes will be fit to dig now, and the ground they are taken out of 
may be planted with Corn, Beane, Squash, ete. 

Sow Pumpkins of both kinds, the Field and the Cashaw. 

German Millet should be sown this month. Thé ground ought to 
be well plowed and harrowed. Three pecks of seed is the quantum to 
be sown per acre. It will be well to roll the ground after sowing, and 
the seed will require no other covering. If no roller is handy, some 
brush tied together ought to be passed over the groundsown. For hay, 
it should be cut when in flower. Every planter should give it a trial. 


MAY. 


Very few varieties of vegetables can be sown during this month. 
Many of the winter varieties will not do wellifsownnow. The grounds 
should now be occupied with growing crops. 

Where Potatoes and Onions are taken up, Corn, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Squash and Pumpkin may be planted. 

Nothing of the Cabbage kind, except the Creole Cabbage seed, can 
be sown this month. It is supposed to stand the heat better than the 
other varieties, but it makes only loose heads, and runs up to seed as 
early as the end of November. 

Yellow and white summer Radish and Endive should be sown. 
Lettuce requires much water during hot weather, and if neglected, it will 
become hard and tasteless. The Perpignan is the best kind for sum- 
mer use. Okra can still be sown. 

The first sowing of White Solid Celery is to be made this month. 
The seed requires to be shaded, and if the weather is dry, should be 
regularly watered. Late Italian Cauliflower should be sown. . 

Cow Peas can be planted between the corn, or the crowders in rows; 
the latter are the best to be used green. If they are sown for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, they are sown one bushel per acre, and plowed under 
when the ground is well covered; or sometimes they are left till fall, 
when they commence to decay, and then plowed down. 

Sweet Potato Slips can be set out, taking advantage of an occasional 
rain; if it does not rain they have to be watered. The tops of Shallots 
will commence to get dry; this indicates that they are fit to take up. 
Pull them up and expose to the sun fora few days, and then store them 
away ina dry, airy place, taking care not to lay them too thick, as they 
are liable to heat. Lima and Pole Beans can be planted; the Southsrn 
Prolific is the best variety for late planting. 


JUNE. 


This month is similar to the last, that is, not a great deal can be 
sown. Thegrowing crops will require attention, as weeds grow fast. 
Plant Corn for the last supply of roasting ears. A few Water and Musk 
Melons may be planted. Cucumbers, Squash and Pumpkin planted 
this month generally do very well, but the first requires an abundance 
of water if-the{weather is dry. 
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Southern Prolific Pole Beans may be planted during this month. 
Continue to set out Sweet Potato Vines. . 

Sow Yellow and White Suinmer Radish, sow Endive for salad; this 
is raised more easily than the Lettuce. ; 

Lettuce can be sown, but it requires more care than most people 
are willing to bestow. Soak the seeds for half an hour in water, take 
them out and put them in a piece of cloth and place in a cool spot, un- 
der the cistern, or if convenient, in an ice-box. Keep the cloth moist, 
and in two or three days the seeds will sprout. Then sow them; best 
to do so in the evening, and give a watering. 

If the seed is sown without being sprouted, ants will be likely to 
carry it away before it can germinate, and the seedsman:be blamed for 
selling seed that did not grow. This sprouting: has to be done from 
May to September, depending upon the weather. Should the weather 
be moist and cool in the fall it can be dispensed with. Some sow late 
Cabbage for winter crop in this month, saying that the plants are easier 
raised during this than the two following months. I consider this month 
too soon; plants will become too hard and long-legged before they can 
be planted out. 

This is the last month to sow the Late Italian Cauliflower ; towards 
the end, the Early Italian Giant Cauliflower can be sown. Some culti- 
vators transplant them, when large enough, at once into the open 
ground; others plant them first into flowerpots and transplant them 
into the ground later. If transplanted at this time, they will require 
to be shaded for a few days, till they commence to grow. | 

Sow Tomatoes for late crop during the latter part of this month. 


JULY. 


Plant Pole Beans; also Bush Beans towards the end of the month. 
Sow Tomatoes in the early part for the last crop. ~Some Corn for roast- 
ing ears may still be planted. Cucumbers can be planted for pickling. 
Early Giant Cauliiower can be sown. Sow Endive, Lettuce, Yellow 
and White summer Radish. Where the ground is new, some Turnips 
and Ruta Bagas can be sown. Cabbage should be commenced with 
after the 15th of this month; Superior Flat Dutch, Improved Drum- 
head, St. Denis, or Bonneuil and Brunswick are the leading kinds. 
It is hard to say which is the best time to sow, as our seasons differ so 
much—some seasons we get frost early, other seasons not before Jan- 
uary. Cabbage is most easily hurt by frost when itis half grown; 
when the plants are small, or when they are headed up, frost does not 
hurt much. It is always good to make two or three sowings. Asa 
general thing, plants raised from July and August sown seed give the 
most satisfaction ; they are almost certain to head. September, in my 
experience, is the most ticklish month ; asthe seed sown in that month 
is generally only half grown when we have some frosts, and therefore 
more liable to be hurt. But there are exceptions; five years ago the 
seed sown in September turned out best. Seed sown at the end of 
October and during November generally give good results. November 
is the proper month to sow for shipping. The surest way to sow is in 
a cold frame to protect the plants from frosts which sometimes occur 
in December and January. January and early part of February is 
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early enough to set out. Brunswick and Excelsior are the earliest of 
thearge growing ‘kinds, and it should be sown in July and August, so 
that it may be headed up when the cold comes, asit is more tender than 
the Flat Dutch and Drumhead. The same may be said in regard to 
the St Denis. All cabbages require strong, good soil, but these two 
varieties particularly. Brunswick makes also a very good spring cab- 
bage when sown at the end of October. The standard varieties, the 
Superior Flat Dutch and Improved Drumhead, should be sown at the 
end of this month and during next. Itis better to sow plenty of seeds 
than to be shortof plants. I would prefer one hundred plants raised in 
July and August to four times that amount raised in September. It is 
very hard to protect the young plants from ravages of the fly. Strong 
tobacco water is as good as anything else for this purpose, or tobacco 
stems cut fine and scattered over the ground will keep them off tosome 
extent. As the plants have to be watered, the smell of the tobacco will 
drive the flies away. 


AUGUST. 


This is ta very active month for gardening in the South. Plant 
Bush Beans, Extra Early and Washington Peas. Sow late Cabbages 
and Drumhead Savoy, also Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts and Kale. The 
Early Italian Giant Cauliflower may still be sown; but now is the 
proper time to sow the Half Early Paris, Asiatic and other early vari- 
eties. 

Sow Parsley, Roquette, Chervil, Lettuce, Endive and Sorrel; but in 
ease of dry weather, these seeds will have to be watered frequently. 

Continue to sow Yellow Turnip Radishes, and commence to sow red 
varieties, such as Searlet Turnip, Half Long French and Long Searlet. 

Towards the end of the month the Black Spanish Radish can be 
sown ; also, Swiss Chard. 

Sow Mustard and Cress; the former will generally do well. All 
kinds of Turni»s and Ruta Bazas should be sown; also, Koblrabi. ‘ 

Theseel of all kinds of Beets should be putin the ground. 

Towards the end of the month Carrots can be sown; but the sowing 
of all vegetables at this time of the year depends much upon the sea- 
son. If we should have hot and dry weather, it is useless to do much, 
as seed cannot ¢ome up without being watered. White Solil Celery 
should be sown for a succession, and the Dwarf kinds for spring 
use. 

Shallots can be set out during this month; also Onion Sets, especi- 
ally if they are raised from Creole seed. The early part of the moath 
is the proper time to plant Red and White Kidney Beans, for shelling 
and drying for winter use. 


Early Rose and other varieties of Potatoes should be planted early 
this month for a winter crop, and the latest of Tomato plants should 
be set outif not done last month. If Celery plants are set out during 
this month they require to be shaded. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Most of the seeds recommended for last month can be sown this 
month, and some more added. 

In the early part Bush Beans can be planted, as they will bear be- 
fore frost comes. Plant Extra Early and early varieties of Peas. Sow 
Radishes of all kinds, Carrots, Beets, Parsnip, Salsify, Roquette, Cher- 
vil, Parsley, Sorrel, Cress, Lettuce, Endive, Leek, Turnips, Kohlrabi, 
Broccoli, Early Cauliflower, Kale, Celery, Corn Salad and Mustard. 

After the 15th of this month Creole Onion seed can be sown. This 
is an important crop, and should not be neglected. If it is very dry, 
cover the bed, after the seed has been sown, with green moss; it will 
_keep the ground moist, and the seed will come up more reguarly.. 
The moss has to be taken off as the young plants make their appear- 
ance. 

Celery plants may be set out in ditches prepared for that purpose. 
Cauliflower and Cabbage plants can be transplanted if the weather is 
favorable. 

If the weather is not too hot and dry, Spinach should be sown; but 
it is useless to do so if the weather is not suitable. 

Cabbage can be sown, but it is much better to sow in ence and 
Gr ansplant during this sory. 

‘Set out Shallots. Sorrel should be divided and replanted. 

Sow Turnip-rooted Celery. 


OCTOBER. 


Artichokes should ‘be dressed, the suckers or sprouts taken off, and 
new plantings made. 


Onion seed can still be sown; but it is better to get the seed intothe 
ground as soon as possible, so the plants gét to be some size before the 
cold weather comes. 


Towards the end of the month, Black Eye Marrowfat Peas can be 
planted; also “ngzlish or Windsor Beans. 

Sow Tabhaze, Cauli iower, Broccoli. Brussels Sprouts. Kale. Spi- 
nach, Mustard, Swiss Chard, Carrots Reets, Salsify, Leek, Corn Salad, 
Parsley, Roquette, Chervil, Kohlrabi. Radish, Lettuce, Endive *and 
Parsnip. Shallots from the frst planting ean be divided and set out 
again. Salsify does very finely here, but is generally sowntoo late; 
this is the proper month to sow the seed. The ground should be 
mellow and have been manured last spring. Itshould be spaded up 
very deeply; as the size and smoothness of the roots depend upon the 
preparation of the soil. 

Water the Celery with soap suds, and if the season has been favor- 
able, by the end of this month some may be earthed up. 

Sow Rye, Barley and Red Oats, Orchard Grass, Red and White Clo- 
ver, and Alfalfa Clover. Strawberry plants should be transplanted; 
they cannot be left in the same spot for three or four years, as is done 
North. The Wilson’s Albany and Longworth’s Prolific are the favor- 
ite varieties for the market. 
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The Wilson’s Albany do not make many runners here, but they 
form a stool, something like the plants of violets, and these stools 
have to be taken up and divided. 


NOVEMBER. 


Continue to sow Spinach, Corn Salad, Radish, Lettuce, Mustard, 
Roquette, Parsley, Chervil, Carrots, Salsify, Parsnips, Cress and En- 
dive, also Turnips and Cabbage. Superior Flat Dutch and Improved 
Drumhead, sewn in this month, make fine Cabbage in the spring. 

Artichoke should be dressed, if not already done last month. 

Sow Black Eye and other late varieties of Peas. Frost does not 
hurt them as long as they are small, and during this time of the year, 
they will grow but very slowly. English Beans can be planted; frost 
does not hurt them, and if not planted soon they will not bear much. 

Manure for hot-beds should be looked after, and ought not to be 
over one month old. It should be thrown together in a heap, and 
when heated forked over again, so the long and short manure will be 
well mixed. The first vegetables generally sown in the hod-beds are 
Cucumbers; itis best to start them in two or three inch pots, and when 
they have two rough leaves, transplant them totheir place; two good 
plants are sufficient under every sash. 








DECEMBER. 


Not a great deul is planted during this month, asthe ground is gen- 
erally occupied by the growing crops. 

Plant Peas for a general crop; some Potatoes may be risked, but it 
is uncertain whether they will succeed or not. 

Sow Spinach, Roquette, Radish, Carrots, Lettuce, Endive and Cab- 
bage. 

Early varieties of Cauliflower can besown in a frame or sheltered 
situation, to be transplanted in February into the openground. Early 
Cabbages, such as York, Oxheart and Winningstadt, may be sown. 

To those who wish to force Totnatoes, I will say that this is the 
month to sowthem. The best kind for that purpose is the Extra Early 
Dwarf Red. It is really a good acquisition; it is very dwarfish, very 
productive, and of good size, and bears the fruit in clusters. 
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PLANTERS’ AND GARDENERS’ PRICE LIST, | 

















Cost of Mailing Seeds. Orders for ounces and ten cent papers are | 
mailed free of postage, except Beans, Peas and Corn. If any of these | 
in large papers are ordered by mail postage must be paid by the pur- q 
chaser, or, I will send small sized papers and prepay the postage. On 
large sized papers of some varieties of Beans and Peas, the postage 
will cost more than the papers of same. On orders by the pound and 
quart an advance of sixteen cents per pound and thirty centsperquart || 
must be added to quotations for postage. . | / 
Artichohe. . per Oz. per tb. | ) 
BOR Geet GODS iy ce a. ss opeseyeecsss oy che eae $0 50 $600 | 
Asparagus. 
ey Me OM rane cs, sicpe s WANA laeny cia hie a ae 10 1 00 
Beans, (Dwarr, Snap or Bus). per quart. per gal. 
Extra Early Six Weeks or Newington Wonder....... $0 25 $0 75 
Early Red Speckled Valentine. .....-.. 2s... ...-0- 29 0 75 i | 
Karly Mohawk Six Weeks............... Ces oS yar ateeh PAT Na 0 75 I 
Barivawellow Six Weeks. ote ely oe teen case ce 25 o OF Ta ait 
wart Geuman Wax (Stringless) i)... eae ke 25 35 080 | 
Wumitomitidieve mtn tN eh lo eee DON ei! |. 0) 60. ye 
ediSpeckledMrenchi-.. 2.02. 7.5.22. .2 500) ees. 25S! 0 75 
ianlys @hignayReds yey: oko .cks iia dye el neces eo Dbaicsnl a O75 ind 
SC) TECHVTAVER7 IN A OULU nine ine noo Ny Vee ie a 20 & 060) 
want Golden Wax 0... .:... tu. Res (RU eee aesON Weriiat 100) eral 
SCR Of MAU Gye ye Cats cu LER UA A are LONG > il 50) Oe 
LPP ROM CHA STUNG TY esac ily) Se sls Oe slap sin Gs dtc ache tig S0ho 100) H 
Beans, (Por on Runninc). ‘b0 I | 
Teeny) TLE CGS aR a ea aM Ral OO a r10 Da eh ) 
WATOUMERGLASOW ECHO Geils shen sce els greeie use co) seus. 50 8 2 00 
Horticultural or Wren’s Egg .......,....- ooo eal 40 iS 1 50 
Pate Me@ AR SPITS. oie sis nal wap sss seyret yory ses LAK SS 1 25 
German Wax (Stringless)....... Masenons retreat rs acai: BONY 2 00 
outhermmerolae ee Me hoe a 50 8 200 
@rensevback 1.205 |. o.. 1 PE BUG On Oe iO esate Beas fh) me 200; aaa 
Beans, ENG.isH. | 
Her CUR A SOR yy oe UES. cise Sh vain ak 25 OTe) 4 | 
Beet. per oz. per ib. | 
Pxtrapbarly Or Bassano, vcs loa. Gola es ces Bae .. 80 10 $0 75 
SHIRTS MEAL Yee VACOEM IPs fu... 2 isicherstsespe stare le wil 10 0 79 | 
ar lVeDLOOCOURII =u a) shinee. denies Shae etaresnee LO 0 75 | 
i nT LOO Cpe eee eee. es hy ais SU Nudie Sitidoten «dia aaly dha oiak, 10 0 75 
Halitione Bloody: : 0... .- Ss EAS BRE Oe Re US rae 10 0 75 
Bey ptianeede Larnip. | o..essye ws ones eee we 10 1 00 
Long Red Mangel Wurtzel................ aya Pewee" x: r0 0 a0 
WihitesPrenchyor Sugar wis. ee tse dae aetelete's 10 0 50 
Sulvenlori so missiO hand. ssa. cere kt de oe be hele ks 2 10 1 00 
Borecoie or Curied Kale. 
DwearinGermian Greens 00) 2522s. hake wis o wtets leone 5 1 00 
ESPOCEOl  eurplo; Capes sod cs Loin tie weg e ieee 30 4 00 
Brussels Sprouts................ 2026-0205. eae ge 30 4 00 i, 
8 | 
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Cabbage. per oz. 
Hiamly Worley cs. Mesto wens SUE eats ae le ee era 25 — 
1 RarkysLargervVork sek oe eee Cee ae en 25 
| Barlyisuvar oats sea ae) ee ae eee 29 
i BarlysharcetOxheart.. 6 sane san eee ae 25 
i Karly Winningstadt. . Se eer he re Nye Geat 25 
R | Jersey, Wakenel dea, clean 0 eee ae eRe oy m 40 
f Karly blat Dutchess: byac. can ane ten Shek) Magi a 25 
Langedat Bronswaelos 51 oo. k ein ene eee * 30 
1 Improved Large Late Drumhead....... ........- -. 30 
SuperiorwMarge hate Matibuteh ese. eee see 30 
improved#Warly Summer... geet: 6. cons eee 25 
Red iDuteh (Gor tickling) ieee r eer Ane nee 30 
Grecmr lobe SavOvir. sean ee oe ee ein ee 25 
Waly WO WATE SAVOY... nis oun eas se eae ee Oe 25 
| DrombeadsSavoy. ie 0e teak setae, a ee ae 30 
Al St Wenis or ChousbOnnenilat. 2s] eee ee er eee 25 
Ux CelSiOtiy. Ur tse Ose kee ONE Nes err ee 30 
Caulifiower. 
xtra arly Parish. ono eee Wh er OP Meet 1 00 
Half Barly Pariss. 5 see Hae Ree RCE een) 
Hare e AG IMtiG sh. coe a eek oe ee ca ees oD 
Barlyohrrurt.ye see. i ORR CEE ee Mah Ee Ree eo 
Le Normand’s Short Stemmedi2o.- 2 eos, se cs sae 1 00 
Marly LtalianiGientoees secure eee eee ecee ee oe OO 
iraperialeins ie) ect ye ale peek eae ee Pe ee eer eae 1 00 
| Latentalian.Giant - a. eca ate eRe RE epee NO 
| Algier. (ine) one aco. olde a ee eee een 1 00 
| Carrets. 
Karky Scarlet slorm |e 0520.5 oe oy hee ee eee 10 
| Haltstone! Scarlet Prench i Jynas.0 see eee 10 
Haltdoonediwe ters. cae kt Rar eer ee one Jean 10 
iiftproved: Lone Orange... Be eet Bea OD ands aan LN) 
Tongeteds withowt.core yz, asa ete ae ee 10 
- SGM ViMlOEie Ay jisi eae er he GOO I en a ge ede ee 10 
A | Danverssintermediate ne... eee a Gen A oe ec ata 10 
| Celery. 
: Harge) White; Solids 77a. sec a hie Wa Se a ae 30 
q Sandringhamis DwartsWites nn eee eee 30 
| large Rubbed Dwartsy te ee SQ ere ee ees 30 
1 Turnip-Rooted: 2) ten — ) oe ee 30 
. Cutting AG. ole oe een os ere ae <g elS 
| Chervil. 
| Green: Curled ss. 320 Se ee ee ee 20 
i <@ollards 7802 ee ee eee Jpeaphts Rate 20 
1) Corn Sala@..........--)....025.5, 2G Nie eae wee 15 
f| WCOrnt. per quart. 
Extra Marly DwarfSugar. oon eee eee 25 
4 Adams: Exxtra’ Barly yo... 2 22 oho. saben tae Bee 
| Barly Sugar or Sweet. ,.1.....5 nae. on ees 
| Stowell’s Evergreen Sugar............. Aa vee ett 20 
| 


per fb. 
$2 50 
2 50 


3 00. 


3 00 
3 00 
4 00 
2 50 
4 00 
4 00 
4 00 
3 00 
4 00 
2 50 
2 50 
3 00 
2 30 
4 C0 


12 00 
10 00 
10 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 €0 
12 00 


1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
0 80 
1 00 
1 60 
1 00 


per gal. 


. $0 80 
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Corn,—Continued. per quart. _ per gal. 
Golden Dent Gourd Seed eae he 0) 0 60 
Pauly vevlow= Canad ays sarigss wen ont Sa ea weds kee) OO 0 60 
Large White Flint Rete Me hs Tye aston 2 ea N20 0 60 
Blantie; Eroliae, Preld’ (New). 0. 025). 2.0... 0 75 
PobraproveasMlonming.) oor. 2 d.9 cus ake cde tenn ee 5 0 50 
Cress. per 02 per tb. 


Curled or Pepper Grass... . 10 $1 00 
Broad-leaved 20 3 00 


Cucumber. 
Improved Early White Spine. . 


— 


SEEING Om ants wi ata me) te oe. SoS ok i saree ewan 
Long Green Turkey 

Early Cluster 

Gherkin or burn Gor pickling), 0.06 ol. ees eo: 
Long Green White Spine............. 


Eggplant. | 
Large Purple or New Orleans Market 
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Endive. 
Green Curled 


bo bo bo 


Koh! Rabi. 
Early White Vienna 


Leek. 


Large Carentan.......... 
Lettuce. 

Early: Cabbage or White Butter... 

Improved Royal Cabbage 

Brown Dutch 

Drumhead Cabbage 

White Paris Coss. . 

Perpignan 

Improved Large Passion 
Melon, Musk or Canteloupe. 

Netted Nufmeg io ..3.. 8.0.5.5 -. 

Netted Citron 

Pine Apple 

Early White Japan 

Persian or Cassaba 

New Orleans Market... 


Melon, Water. 
Mountain Sweet 
Mountain Sprout 
Improved Gipsey 
Ice Cream, (White Seeded) 
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Mustard. per 0z 
White-or Yellow Seeded 22405... 2 )54.. Samee Be Bit 10 
Tarcesleamediy. ices tes ean ea ote, sos ar je paEMeare 10 
Nasturtiliim. 
dB Ut Ca es ce Ne Rte gO ee eg ER Serie a aT 25 
Deak Sip pie ROC een yn ORM ale ona Ae Ra eee te 30 
Okra. 
Vip) Green Pall Growing jsritn, oasis cp Nee cena Rone totes 10 
BEA ie TU Mey aoe neck el eS ONE MARV artis Act A 46 10 
Omion. 
Yellow Dutch erestrassbure) 22) a. «| comer eee 25 
Large Red Wethersfield. ..... Bp ode te a ea ene 25 
WihiiterornSil yer Sisto. cas inekee marie eee Lye aaeeieene 28 
Creoles(soldiout) 25 3. --; PU RT eS 5 AG CES 
Italian Onion. 
ABET IN SwaQ)UGO ite so erik eo yc) a Bile SO wRC lk Be ge aaa an 30 
GiantoB ermud an ssn te 2k ie ete Re SA rapes 
Shailots. y 
Parsiey. 
Plain\edved Meier eee ne Walshe Raciesioa Weeaeaet rage 10 
Dotible @urledy ois cars oer aoe etree eee ey 10 
improved: Garnishingss 2 Grange eee ere ee 15 
Parsnip. 
Hollow Crown or Sugar............ io i eee 10 
Peas. per quart 
Extra Early, (First and Best):....:../.-...: wet ca 5 80 
Romy Pham bi si. Vs.) wales eee eae ea aes eee 25 
Marly Washington se. enc iiae auee cies veka li naae ete 20 
axtomis Alpen. ice ees Sees BAA HR ed i Ee 30 
Bishop's Dwarl Long *Podt)..0i7 4 a eee 
Champion of Bugland. 0 4. 8 soe ee ee 30 
MebeansyAdvancerseyse i conn tne We ees 30 
Mecliean’s Little Gem.......... ... SeeNth PRG Sas (Fre 30 
Haxton's Prolite onerPod ieee enggane oh eeeice® 30 
Bugenes tests eee ic Nett SG Ne Sa ane Seen eae 39 
Dwarf Blue Imperial 2 2 Nala eee one Leo 
Royall) wart) Marrow.s sca eee SCN aera eee: 20 
Black-Eyed Marrowfat........ PN ROR EEO GME Pc 15 
Large White Marrowfat............ Nese Pape ee 20 
DwartiSugar sss eta va oe ealeik eles aon Se ee eee 30 
Pall Sugars 85. crc pals quer setioicyiict eae ne aah ea te as pe ene 50 
AMeTICAMAAW Onder OF n ose. cy as) ee eee ee a0 
Breldier Gow, Peas sie eae ries ee 
Pepper. per oz 
Belkor Bull gNose les ee RR teh Oe Ave: 40) 
Sweet Spanish Monstrous................ 40 
Long: Redi@ayennems... 2. oe. cen Pee eee 40 
Red Cheriyiic0c te ar ene ye gerne wc Oh RIE Wi ge 40 
Golden! Dawn) Mango (new) aes i ee ee ee 40 
Bird: BHyee. ss sales pee eee re eee eae nei ens 50 
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Potatoes. i i 
Early Rose BARN ts ee, 
NCC SC INICOTIOS Gs ks hiiet es feiiian eu otek cart A, ___.\ Prices vary accord- 
Russets ‘iy ing to market. 





Extra Karly Vermont. . ..-. § . Quotations will 
SMO WM dIKO Ri th tee Gti ee ty LS oN be given on appli- 
Beauty of Hebron : 

NVinitommlehemtece. eon iay i iene von Uke tWh a We aaae i 


Potatoes, Sweet. | } 
hee vary according to market. Quota- ‘f { 


Shanghai or California Yam... \ tions will be given on application. 


Pumpkin. per quart. per gal. 

Kentucky Field : 25 $1 00 

/ per lb. 

Large Cheese lpia $0 75 
Cashaw Crook-Neck.... il 


Radish. 
Early Long Scarlet 
Karly Scarlet Turnip...... 
Yellow Summer Turnip 
Harly Scarlet Olive Shaped a 
Ninitensummery Marni Ayn fo) i er ee ie 
Scarlet Half Long French 
Scarlet Olive-shaped White-tipped or French breakfast 
Black Spanish (Winter) 
Chinese Rose (Winter)............ 











Roquette 


eS 8 Se ogre ac 


Salsify (American) 
Spinach. 





Extra Large-leaved Savoy 
=~ Broad-leaved Flanders......... Una Rian C Giee POPE 
Squash. 
Early Bush or Patty Pan 
Long Green or Summer Crook-Neck 


London Vegetable Marrow. 
The Hubbard 


ere 





Tomato. 
Extra Early Dwarf Red. .. 
Early Large Smooth Red 


i 


bo 


Trophy (selected) 
Large Yellow 
Acme (new) 
Paragon 


Livingston’s Perfection 
Livingston's Favorite 


oo He He bO 
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Grass and Fieid Seeds. 
RE di Glover. arene) ce ios ON ayes RO ese ante gas 
Wikite Daten Clocen oe tee, weyae ce acid ea ey 


Adsike ClOWery Giese wea ea eo elena 


Od. Oo) OL wp ROL saty Career eo tear Ge) 
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German Millet... lS 
| 7 Ay ° 
Rye. Piispletiah ohie rehiss ice ieltelintse ellis! cehieihrmen eimie 4 ye leiie Kali) iat cern [ante hel euewelsa lac >2 pa 
| Bapleynse i ia Ce rae ne pear cart ering eee eae 
Red or Rust ProofOate:... \ 056. eee S &§ 
Sorghum... MNT i gene ed ea Pate ee) eae <= 

— 

IBFOOM) COrm ari We ek ee tile Ao SE ir eee ee S 
Buckwheat... _. Ee Ana se o 





ate lakotolu Peis aeli ss eRe) yGt ia) rw iis| tane ist! iste tel,eiro 0, 
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Prices of larger quantities of seed will be given on application. 
Beans are very low if ordered by the bushel. 
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Ternip. per 0%. per ib. 
Early Red or Purple Top (strap-leaved)............. 10 0 50 
Early White Flat Dutch (strap-leaved).............. 10 0 60 
arge White Globe... sven. ici nese ne ke eyes seteuh ora) 0 50 
Whiter Sprime fake coy ies te ieuet jaar ee cl cce mye ator gas 10 0 50 
4 Mellow Aberdeenms) ars acer Sees Hie e meeeeee 10 0 50 
GoldensBa yee ere cmen ten ieee ner eee mage 0 0 50 
f Purple Top Ruta Baga .......... PU Ree aiae es ae 10 GO 50 
Munich, Early Purple Top..... PAO Ae al x Rete aRSE AG it 10 0 75 
Extra arly Purple Pope 2) yi). a ee ee 10 0 60 
Purplevcop Globerenern: cena: ae chines A Aue cera 0 GO 
Improved Ruta Baga.............--- eee aie ee Pn) 0 50 
Sweet and Wedicinal Herbs. per package. 
PSO VSS Ns SPD Tye ar SME a es Mi ab oR it. Gi 10¢ 

I BYGAIGea UR ee oA ge OME ety esr TNR aiek Nk ees wore oo 10 
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The following letter on ‘‘Alfalfa”’ or ‘‘Lucerne,’’ has been written 
by E. M. Hudson, Esq., a gentleman who is aclose observer, and has 
given the subject a great deal of attention; it will be found very in- 
structive. 





VILLA FRIEDHEIM, 
Mobile County, Ala., September 7, 1878. 
Mr. R. FrorscuHier, New Orleans, La. : 

Dear Sir :—Your letter of the 3d inst. has just reached me, and I 
cheerfully comply with your request to give you the results of my ex- 
periments with Lucerne or Alfalfa, and my opinion of it as a forage 
plant of the South. 

| I preface my statement with the observation that my experiments 
have been conducted on a naturally poor, piney woods soil (which 
would be classed as a sandy soil), varying in depth from six inches to 
one foot, But I havea good red clay sub-soil, which enables the soil 
to retain the fertilizers applied to it, thus rendering it susceptible of 
permanent enriching. 

Three years since, when my attention was first.directed to Alfalfa, 
I sought the advice of the editor of the Journal of Progress, Professor 
Stelle, who informed me that, after attempting for several years to 
cultivate it, he had desisted. He stated that the plant, at Citronelle, 
in this county, died out every summer, not being able to withstand 
the hot suns of our climate. Discouraged but not dismayed, I deter- 
mined to test the matter on a small scale at first. Having procured 
some seed in March, 1876, I planted them on a borderin my garden, 
and gave neither manure nor work that season. The early summer 
here that year was very dry; there was no rain whatever from the first 
of June to the 23d of July, and from the 2d of August to the 15th of 
November not a drop of rain fell on my place. Yet, during all this 
time, my Alfalfa remained fresh, bloomed, and was cut two or three 
times. On the 1st of November I dug some of it to examine the habit 
of root-growth, and to my astonishment found it necessary to go 22 
inches below the surface to reach anything like the end of the tap 
roots. At once it was apparent that the plant was, by its very habit 
of growth, adapted to hot and dry climates. Itis indeed a ‘‘child of 
the sun.” | : 

Encouraged by this experiment, in which I purposely refrained from 
| giving the Alfalfa any care beyond cutting it occasionally, last year 
I proceeded on a larger scale, planting both spring and fall, as I have 
done again this year, to ascertain the best season for putting in the 
seed. My experience teaches that there is no preference to be given to 
spring sowings over those of autumn, provided only, there be enough 
moisture in the soil to make the seed germinate, which they do move 
quickly and more surely than the best turnips. Two winters have 
proved to me that the Alfalfa remains green throughout the winter in 
this latitude, 25 miles North of Mobile, and at an altitude of 400 feet 
above tide-water. Therefore I should prefer fall sowing which will 
give the first cutting from the 1st of March to the 1st of April follow- 
ing. This season my first cutting was made on the Ist of April; and 


I have cut it since regularly every four or six weeks, according to the 
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weather, to cure for hay. Meanwhile a portion has been cut almost 
daily for feeding green, or soiling. Used in the latter way (for under 
no circumstances must it ever be pastured), [am able to give my stock 
fresh, green food, fully four weeks before the native ae srasses com- 
mence to put out. I deem it best to cut the day ee hat is fed 
green, in order to let it become thoroughly wilted before using. After 
a large number of experiments with horses, mules, cattle andswine, I 
can aver that in no instance, from March to November, have I found 
a case when any of these animals would not give the preference to Al- 
falfa over every kind of grass (also soiled) known in thisregion. And, 
while Alfalfa makes a sweet and nutritious hay eagerly eaten by all 
kinds of stock, it is as a forage plant for soiling, which is available for 
at least nine months in the year, that I esteem it so highly. The hay 
is easily cured, if that which is cutin the forenoon is thrown into small. 
cocks at noon, then spread out after the dew is off next morning, 
sunned for an hour, and at once hauledintothebarn. Bythis method 
the leaves do not fall off, which is sure to be the case, ifthe Alfalfa is 
exposed to a day or two of hot sunshine. 


It has been my habit to precede the Alfalfa with a clean crop— 
usually Rutabagas, after which I sow clay peas, to be turned in about 
the last of July. About the middle of September or laier I have the 
land plowed, the turn-plow being followed by a deep sub-soil plow or 
seooter. After this the land is fertilized and harrowed until it is thor- 
oughly pulverized and all lumps brokenup. The fertilizers employed 
by me are 500 lbs. ine bone-dust (phosphate of lime) and 19090 ibs. cot- 
ton seed hull ashes per acre. These ashes are very rich in potash 
and phosphates, containing nearly 45 per cent. of the phosphate of 
lime—the two articles best adapted to the wants of this plant. Isowall 
my Alfalfa with the Matthew’s Seed Drill, in rows 10 inches apart, 
Broad-cast would be preferable, if the land was perfectly free from 
grass and weeds; but, as it takes several years of clean culture to put 
the land in this condition, sowing in drills is practically the best. No 
seed sower known to me can be compared with the Matthew’s Seed 
Drill. Its work is evenly and regularly done, and with a rapidity 
that is astonishing; for it opens the drill to any desired depth, drops 
the seed, covers and rolls them, and marks the line for the next drill 
at one operation. Itis simple and durable in its structure, and is the 
greatest labor-saving machine of its kind ever devised for hand-work. 

When my Alfalfa is about three inches high, I work it with the 
Matthew’s Hand Cultivator. . First, the front tooth of the cultivatoris 
taken out, by which means the row is straddled and ali the grass cut 
out close to the plant; then the front tooth being replaced, the culti- 

vator is passed between the rows, completely cleaning the middles of 
all foul growth. As often as required to keep down grass, until the 
Alfalfa is large enough to cut, the Matthew’s Hand Cultivator is 
passed between the rows..- 

Alfalfa requires three years to reach perfection, but even the first 
year the yield is larger than most forage plants, and after the second 
itis enormous. The land must, however, be made rich at first; a top- 
dressing every three years is all that will thereafter be required. The 











seed must be very lightly covered, and should be rolled, or brushed 
in, if not sowed with a Matthew’s Seed Sower. 

Whenever the plant is in bloom it must be cut; for, if the seed be 
left to mature, the stems become hard and woody. Also, whenever it 
turns yellow, no matter at what age, it must be cut or mowed; for the 
yellow color shows the presence.of some disease, or the work of some 
smallinsect, both of which seems to be remedied by mowing promptly. 
My experience leads me to the conclusion that fully five tons of cured 
hay per acre may be counted on if proper attention be given to deep 
plowing, subsoiling, fertilizing and cleanliness of the soil. -These 
things are indispensable, and without them noone need attempt to 
cultivate Alfalfa. 

In conclusion, I will remark thatI have tried the Lucerne seed im* 
ported by you from France, side by side with the Alfalfa seed sent me 
by Trumbull & Co., of San Francisco, and I cannot see the slightest 
difference in appearance, character, quantity or quality of yield, or 
hardiness. They are indentical; both have germinated equally well, 
that is to say, perfectly. 

In closing, I cannot do better than refer you to the little treatise of 
Mr. C. W. Howard, entitled: ‘“‘A Manual of the Cultivation of the 
Grasses and Forage Plants at the South.” . Mr. Howard, among the 
very first to cultivate Lucerne in the South, gives it the preference 
over all other forage plants whatever. My experience confirms all 
that Mr, Howard claims for it. Certainly, a plant that lasts a genera- 
tion is worthy of the bestowal of some time, patience and money to 
realize what a treasure they can secure for themselves. I confidently 
believe that in ten years from this date the Alfalfa will-be eo 
cultivated throughout the entire South. 

Tam, respectfully yours, 
E. M. HUDSON, 
Counsellor at Law, 
20 Carondelet Street, 
New Orleans. 


I have published the above for the past six years, and do so 
again this year, as it is an important subject and written so instruc- 
tively. I can not give any better information on “Alfalfa” than con- 
tained therein. mee: a pe 
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_ The following list of Flower seeds is not very large, but it contains 
all which is desirable and which will do well in the Southern climate. 
Timport them from one of the most celebrated growers in Prussia, 
and they are of the best quality. There are very few or no flower 
seeds raised in this country, and Northern houses, which publish 
large lists and catalogues, get them from just the same sources as 
myself; but they, on an average, seli much higher than Ido. Some 
varieties which are bienniai in Europe or North, flower here the first 
season ; in fact, if they do not, they generally do not flower at all, as 
they usually are destroyed by the continued long heat of summer. 
Some kinds grow quicker here and come toa greater perfection than 
in a more Northern latitude. 

Flower seeds require a little more care in sowing than vegetable 
seeds. The ground should be well pulverized and light enough not to 
bake after a rain. Some of the more delicate and finer varieties are 
better sown in boxes or seed pans, where they can be better handled 
and protected from hard rains or cold weather; the other kinds do 
not transplant well and are better sown at once where they are to 
remain, or a few seeds may be sown in small pots to facilitate trans- 
planting into the garden without disturbing the plants, when large 
enough. Some have very fine seeds which the mere pressing of the 
hand or spade to the soil will cover; others may be covered one-fourth 
of an inch, according to their size. Watering should be done care- 
fully, and if not done with a syringe, a watering pot where the holes 
of thes pout are very fine should be used. 

By setting the plants out, or sowing the seeds in the border, con- 
sideration should be taken of the height, so that the taller varieties 
may bein the middle and the dwarf kinds on the edge of the bed. 

The seeds are put up atten cents a package, fifteen packages for 
one dollar, except a few rare or costly kinds where the price is noted. 
All flower seeds in packages are mailed free of postage to the purchaser. 
Where there is more than one color, I generally import them mixed, as 
I find that most of my customers do not wish to purchase six packages 
or more of one variety, in order to get all the colors. One package of 
Asters, Zinnia, Phlox, Chinese Pink, German Stocks, Petunia, Portu- 
laca and others, will always contain an equal mixture of the best 
colors. 
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Althea Kosea. Hollyhock. This 
flower has been much improved of late 
years, and is very easily cultivated. Can 2&5, 
be sown from October till April. Very ES 
hardy ; from four to six feet high. Pr 


Sele 







Alyssum maritimuim. Sweet ‘2 
Alyssum. Very free flowering plants © -3¥ es 
about six inches high,with white lowers . ag : In We i 
very fragrant. Sow from October till Nee 
April. 

Antirhinagm majus. Snapdragon. 
Choice mixed. Showy plant of various 
colors. About two feet high. Should be 
sown early, if perfect flowers are desired. 
Sow from October till March. Althea Rosea. 





Aster. Gueen Margaret. German Quilled. Perfect double quilled 
flowers, of all shades, from white to dark purple and crimson. One 
and a half feet high. 





German Quilled Aster. Trufaut’s Peony-Flowered Aster. 


Aster. Truiaut’s Peeony-Flowered Perfection. Large double 
pseony-shaped flowers, of fine mixed colors; one of the best varieties. 
Two feet high; sow from December till March. Astersshould be sown 
in a box or in pots and kept in a green-house, or near a window ; when 
large enough transplant into the border. Take a shovel of compost 
and mix with the ground before planting. Put three to four plants 
together and they will show better. They can be cultivated in pots. 


























Adonis autummalis. Flos Adonis 
or Pheasant’s Eye. Showy crimson flower, 
of long duration. Sow from November till 
April. One foot high. 

‘Amaranthus caudatus. Love Lies 
Bleeding. Long red racemens with blood 
red flowers. Very graceful; three feet high. 

Amaranthus tricolor. Three colored 
Amaranth. Very showy; cultivated on 
account of its leaves, which are green, 
yellow and red. Two to three feet high. 

Amaranthus bicolor. Two colored 
Amaranth. Crimson and green variegated 
foliage; good for edging. Two feet high. 


Amaranthus Tricolor. 


Amaranthus atropurpureus. Crimson Amaranth. Long 
drooping spike of purple flowers. Four feet high. 
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Amaranthus Salicifolius. Fountain Plant. Rich colored 
foliage, very graceful. Five to six feet high. Sow from February till 
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- Aquilegia or Columbine, Balsamina Camellia-Flowered. 1 





Aquilegia. Columbine. A showy and beautiful flower of differ- 
ent colors; two feet high. Sow from October till March. Should be 
sown early if flowers are wished; if sown late will not bloom till next 
season. 








Balsamina Hiertensis. Lady Slipper. A well known flower 
of easy culture. Requires good ground to produce double flowers. - 













Baisamina. Improved Camellia-flowered. Very double and 
beautiful colors. The strain which I offer of this variety is very fine; 
but to have them perfect they should not be sown too soon, In rich 
ground and during dry weather they require plenty of water. 







Baisamina camellia flora alba. Pure white flowers, used 
for bouquets ; about two feet high. Sow from February till August. 






Bellis Perennis. Daisy. Finest double mixed variety; four 
inches high. From October till January. 









_ - Cacalia coccinea. Scarlet Tassel Flower. A profuse flowering 
pliant, with tassel-shaped flowers in cluster; one and a half feet. Sow 
from February till May. 





























Celosia cristata. Cacalia coccinea. 


Calendula officinalis. Pot Marigold. A plant which, properly 
speaking. belongs to the aromatic herbs, but sometimes cultivated 
for the flowers. which vary in different shades of vellow; one and a 
half feet. From January till April. 

Celosia cristata. Dwarf Cock’s-comb. Well known class of 
flowers which are very ornamental, producing large heads cf crimson 
and rellow flowers: one to two feet high. Sow from February till 
August. 








Caiendula officinalis. Cherianthus Chen. 


Cherianthus Cheri. Wall Flower. This flower is highly 
esteemed in some parts of Europe, but does not grow very perfectly 
here, and seldom produces the large spikes of double flowers which 
are yery fragrant. Two feet high. November till March. 
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Campanula speculum. Bell-Flower, or Venus’ looking- 
glass. Free flowering plants of different colors, from white to dark 
blue; one foot high. Sow from December till March. 
NAD 
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Centaurea cyanus. Centaurea suavolens. 

Cemtaurea cyanmus. Bottle Pink. A hardy annual of easy 
culture, of various colors; two feet high. 

Centaurea suavolens. Yellow, Sweet Sultan. December to 
April, | 

Cimeraria hybrida. A beautiful green-house plant. Seed 
should be sown in October or November, and they will flower in spring. 
Per package 25 cents. . 

Cimeraria maritima. A handsome border plant, which is culti- 
vated on account of its silvery white leaves. Stands oursummer well. 

Coleus. A well known and beautiful bedding plant which can 
be easily propagated by seed which produce differefit shades of colored 
plants. 

Dianthus Barbatus. Sweet William. A well known plant 
which has been much improved of late years. Their beautiful colors 
make them very showy. Should be sown early, otherwise they will 
not flower the first spring; oneanda halffeet high. October till April. 
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Dianthus Chinenmsis. Chinese Pink. A beautiful class of 
annuals of various colors, which flower very profusely in early spring 
and summer; one foot high. From October till April. 

Dianthus Heddewigsii. Japan Pink. Thisis the most showy 
of any of the annual pinks. The flowers are very large and of brilliant 
colors; one foot high. Sow from October till April. 


Dianthus Heddewiggii. Dianthus Caryophyllus. 


. Dianthus plumaris. Border Pink. A fragrant pink used for 
edging. The flowers are tinged, generally pink or white with a dark 
eye. Does not flower the first year; two feet high. Sow from Janu- 
ary till April. | | 
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Dianthus caryoplhylims., Carnation Pink. This is a well 
known and highly esteemed class of flowers. They are double, of 
different colors, and very fragrant; can be sown either in fall or 
spring; should be shaded during midsummer and protected from hard 
rains; three to four feet high. November till April. 

Dianthus Picotee. Finest hybrids. Stage flowers saved from a 
collection of over 500.named varieties ; per package 50c. 

Dianthus pumila. Early dwarf flowering Carnation Pink. If 
sown early this variety will flower the first season. They are quite 
dwarfish and flower very profusely. November till April. 

Delphinium Tmperialis, fi. pl. Imperial flowering Larkspur. 
Very handsome variety of symmetrical form. Mixed colors; bright 
red, dark blueiand red stripes; 14.feet high. 

Delphinium ajacis. Rocket 
Larkspur. Mixed-colors; very showy; 
two and a half feet. 

Delphinium Chimensis. Dwarf 
China Larkspur. Mixed colors; very 
pretty; one foot high. !November till 
April. 

Nore.--None of the above three va- 
rieties transplant well, and are better 
sown at once where they are intended \ 
to remain. 

Dahlia. Large Flowering Dahlia. 
Seed sownin the spring will flower by 
June. Very pretty colors are obtained 
from seed; the semi-double or single 
ones can be pulled up as they bloom; 
but those seeds which are saved from fine double varieties will pro- 
duce a good per centage of double flowers. February till June. 

Eschscholizia Califormica. California Poppy. A very free 
flowering plant, good for masses. Does not transplant ‘well. One 
foot high. December till April. 





Delphinium Chinensis. 





Purple Globe Amaranth. 
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Gaillardia bicolor. Two colored Gaillardia. Very showy 
plants, which continue to flower fora longtime. Flowers red, bor- 
dered with orange yellow. One anda half feet high. January till 
April. 

Gillia. Mixed Gillia. Dwarf plants, which flower freely of vari- 
ous colors. One foot. December till April. 


Gomphrena alba and purpurea. White and Crimson Batch- 
elor Button or Globe Amaranth. Well known variety of flowers ; very 
early and free flowering; continue to flower for a long time. Two 
feet high. From February till August. 
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- Geranium Zonale, 


Geranium Zonale. Zonale Geranium. Seed saved from largé 
flowering varieties of different colors; should be sown in seed pans, 
and when large enough transplanted into pots, where they can be left, 
or transplanted in spring into the open ground. 

Geranium pelargonium. Large flowering Pelargonium. 
Spotted varieties, 25 cents per package. 
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Geranium Pelargonium. 


Geranium odoratissima. Apple-scented Geranium. Culti- 
vated on account of its fragrant leaves; 25 cents per package. Both of 
these kinds are pot plants, and require shade during hot weather. 
Should be sown during fall and winter. 
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Gypsophila paniculata. Gypsophila. <A graceful plant with 
white flowers, which can be used’for bouquets. One foot high; from 
December to April. | 

Heliotropium Mixed varieties with dark and light shaded 
flowers. A well known plant, esteemed for the fragrance of its flowers ; 
which are produced during the whole summer in great profusion. 
This plant is generally propagated by cuttings, but can also be raised 
from seed. Should be sown in a hot-bed if sown early. 

Helichrysum meonstrosum album. White Everlasting 
Flower. Very showy double flowers. One anda half feet high. 

Helichrysum momstrosum rubrum. Red Everlasting 
Flower. Very ornamental. One and a half feet high. December 
till April. Does not transplant well. 

Helianthus fi. pl. Double Flowering Sunfiower. A well known 
plant, with showy yellow flowers. The double is often cultivated in 
the flower garden. The single varieties are cultivated mostly for the 
seed. They aresaid to be anti-malarious. Fourfeet high. February 
till May. - 

Iberis amara. White candytuft. A well known plant raised a 
good deal by florists for bouquets. Can be sown at different times to 
have a succession of flowers. One foot high. ; 

Iberis umbelata rosea. Purple candytult. One foot. QOcto- 
ber till April. ) i 

Linum gram@dimiovwum rubrum. Scarlet Flax. A very pretty | 
plant for masses or borders, with bright scarlet flowers, dark in the 
centre. One foot. January till April. 
































Lobelia erinus. Mathiola annua. 


Lobelia erimus. Lobelia. A very graceful plant, with white | 
and blue flowers, well adapted for hanging baskets or border. Half I 
foot. October till March. | 
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Lychmis chaicedomica. Lychnis. 
Nice plants with scarlet, white and rose 
flowers. Two feet. December till April. 

Buta pares. Lupinus. Plants with 
spikes of flowers of various colors. Should 
be sown soon. Does not transplant well. 

Two feet. December till March. 

Wathiolaammua. Ten Weeks Stocks. 
This is one of the finest annuals in cultiva- 
tion. Large flowers of all colors, from white 
to dark blue or crimson... Should be sown in 
pots or pans, and when large enough trans- 
planted into rich soil. One and a quarter 
feet. October till March. 

Mesembry amtine run ce ian erystaili- 5 = 
mugm. ice Plant. Neat plant with icy  Lychnis chalcedoriica. 
looking foliage. It is of spreading habit. Good for baskets or beds. 
One foot. February till April. 

Witmaulus tigrimus. Monkey flower. Showy tlowers of yellow 
and brown. Should be sown ina shady place. Does not transplant 
well. Half foot. December till March. . 


Ice Plant. Double Matricaria. 


Matricaria capensis. Double Matricaria. White double 
fiowers, resembling the Daisy, but smaller; are fine for bouquets; 
blooms very nearly the whole summer. ‘I'wo feet. December till 
March. . 

Mimosa pudica. Sensitive Plant. A curious and interesting 
plant which folds up its leaves when touched. One foot. February 
till June. 

Wirabilis jalapa. Marvel of Peru. A well Known plant of 
easy culture; producing flowers of various colors. It forms a root 
which can be preserved from one yeartoanother. February till June. 
Three feet. 

Myosotis palustris. Forget-me-not. A fine little plant with 
small, blue, star-like flowers. Should have a moist, shady situation. 
Does not succeed so well here as in Europe, of which it is a native. 
Half foot high. December till March. 


























Biue Grove Lore. 


Nemophila Imsigmis. Blue Grove Love. Plants ofeasy culture, 
very pretty and profuse bloomers. Bright blue with white centre. 
One foot high. : . 
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(Enothera Lamarckiana. 
Nemophila macuiata. 
Large white flowers spotted with 
fiolet. One foot high. December 
till April. 
Nigella damascena. 
Love ina Mist. Plants of easy 
culture, with light blue flowers. 
Does not transpiant well. One 
foot high. December till April. 
Nierembergia gracilis. 
Nierembergia. Nice plants with 


ers tinted with lilac. One foot 
high. November till April. 

Enethera Lamarchia= 
ma. Evening Primrose. Showy, 
large yellow flowers. December 
till April. Two feet high. 


Papaver ranunculus flowered. 


delicate foliage, and white flow- 
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Papaver Somniferum. Double flowering Poppy. Ofdifferens 
colors; very showy. 

Papaver ranunculus fiowered. Double fringed flowers, 
very showy. Cannot be transplanted. ‘T'wo feet high. October till 
March. 
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Petunia hybrida. Petunia. Splendid mixed hybrid varieties. 
A very decorative plant of various colors, well known to almost every 
lover of flowers. Plants are of spreading habit, about one foot high. 
January till May. 

Petunia Gora piene. Large double fiowering varieties. They 
are hybridized with the finest strains, and will give from 20 to 25 per 
cent. of double flowers. Very handsome; 25 cents per package. Janu- 
ary till March. 

Phiox Drummondii. Drummond’s Phlox. Cneofthe bestand 
most popular_annuals in cultivation. Their various colors and length 
of flowering, with easy culture, make them favorites with every one. 
All fine colors mixed. Onefoot high. December till April. 

Phiox Drummondii grandifioera. This is an improvement 
on the above; fiowers are larger with white centre, different colors. 
Very beautiful. One foot high. December till April. — 

Portulaca. A small 
plant of great beauty, and 
of the easiest culture. Does 
best in a well exposed situa- 
tion, where it has plenty of 
sun. The fiowers are of 
various colors. from white 
to. bright scarlet and erim- 
son. The plant is good for 
edging vases or pots: or 
where large plants are kept 
in tubs, the surface can be 
\ filled with this neat little 
- genus of plants. Half foot 
high. February till August. 

Portulaca grandi- 
flora fi. pi. Double Portu- 
laca. The same variety of 
colors with semi-double and 
double fiowers. Half foot 
high. February till August. 
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Primula veris. Seabiosa nana. 
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Primula veris. Polyanthus. An herbaceous plant of various | 
colors, highly esteemed in Europe. Half foot high. December till 1 
April. 

Primuia chimemsis. Chinese Primrose. A green-house plant, 
which flowers profusely and continues to bloom for a long time; 
should be sown early to insure the plant flowering well. Different 
colors; mixed per package 25 cents. Oneanda half feet high. Oc- 
tober till February. 

Pyrethrum aurea. Golden 
Feather. The flowers-resemble asters. 
It has bright yellow leaves which make 
it very showy asa border if massed with 
plants, such as coleus, ete. 

Reseda odorata. Sweet Migno- 
nette. A fragrant plant and a favorite 
with everybody. One foot high. 
Reseda grandifiora. Similar to 
the above plant and flower, spikes lar- 
eer. Fifteen inches. December till 
April. 
 S$cabiosa mana. Dwarf Mourn- 
ing Bride. Plants of double flowers of 
various colors. Onefoothigh. Decem- 
ber till April. Reseda odorata. 


Saponaria calabrica. Soapwort. A very free flowering an- | 
nual, of easy culture, resembling somewhat in leaves the Sweet | 
William. One anda half feet high. December tili April. 


Sulvia coccinea splendems. Scarlet Salvia or Red Flower- 4 
ing Sage. A pot or green-house plant, but which can be grown as an | 
annual, as it flowers freely from seed the first year. Two to three feet 
high. February till April. 

Sileme Armeria. Lobel’s Catchfly. A free blooming plant of 
easy culture; flowers almost anywhere. Red and white. One and a | 
half feet high. | 
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Tagetes Erecta. 





Wagetes erecta. African or Tall-growing Marigold. Very 
showy annuals for borders, with bright yellow flowers growing upright. 
One and a half feet high. 

Tagetes patuia. French or Dwart Marigold. A very compact 
dwarf growing variety, covered with yellow and brown flowers. One 
and a halffeet high. January till April. 


Forenia Fournieri. 
A plant from Mexico of 
recent introduction, but 
which has become very 
popular in a short time. 
t stands the heat well, is 
well adapted to pot cul- 
ture, and makes one of the 
most valuable bedding 
-plantswehave. The flow- 
ers are of asky biue color, 
with three spots of dark 
blue. The seeds are very 
fine and take a good while 
to germinate. It trans- 
plants very easily. , 
Verbena hybrida. 
Hybridized Verbena. A 
well known and favorite 
flower for borders. Their 
long flowering and great 
diversity of color make 
them valuable for every 
garden, however small. 
2 All colors. mixed. One 
and a half feet high. 
January till April, 
Verbena Striped 
Eimtiaz. These are beau- 
tiful striped kinds of all 
colors with large eyes. 
Verbena Niveni. 
White Verbena. Pure 
white Verbena of more 
or less fragrance. One 


and a half feet high. 
January till April. 
































Vinca rosea and alba. 
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Vinca rosea and aiba. Red and 
White Periwinkle. Plants of shining 
foliage, with white and dark rose colored 
flowers, which are produced the whole 
summer and autumn. Two feet high. 
February till April. 

Viola odorata. Sweet Violet. 
Well known edging plant. which gener- ¢ 
ally is propagated by dividing the 
plants; but can also be raised from seed. 
Half foot high. Sow from January till gm \t 
March. CS 
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Double Zinnia. 
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 Vidis tricolor maxi- 
ma. Large fiowering 


1 


choicest Pansy. This is one 


-cuitivation, for pots or the 

ground. They are of 
endless colors and mark- 
ings. When plantedin the 
garden, they will show bet- 
ter if planted in masses, and 
a little elevated above th. 
level of the garden. Half | | 
foot high. October untill | 
March. 

SZimmia elegans fl. pi. 
Double Zinnia. Planis of 
very easy culture, flowering 
very profusely through the 
whole summer and fall; 
producing double fiowers of 
all colors, almost as large 
as the flower of a Dghlia. 
Three feet high. Feblases 
till August. 
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CLIMBING PLANTS. 


Benincasa cerifera. Wax Gourd. A strong growing vine 
with long shaped dark crimson fruit, which looks very ornamental. 
Tt is used for preserves. 








Balloon Vine. Climbing Cobza. 
Cardiospermum. Balloon Vine. <A quick-growing climber, 
the seeds of which are in a pod shaped Jike a miniature balloon, there- 
fore the name. 
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Cobwa Scandems. Climbing Cobea. Large purple bell shaped 
flowers. Should be sown in a hot-bed, and not kept too moist. Place 
the seed edgewise in the ground. Twenty feet high. January till 
April. 





Morning Glory. Mixed Thunbergia. 

Convelvulus major. Morning Glory. Well known vine with 
various handsomely colored flowers of easy culture. Grow almost 
anywhere. Ten feet high. February till July. 

Curecurbita., Ornamental Gourd. Mixed varieties or Ornamen- 
tal Gourds of different shapes and sizes. February till May. 

Curcurbita lagenaria dulcis. Sweet Gourd. Astrong grow- 
ing vine of which the young fruits are used like Squash. February 
till April. 

_Doliches Labiab. Hyacinth 
Beaus. Free growing plant, with pur- 
ple and white flowers. March. till 
April. 

ipomnra Quamochlit rosea. 
Red. Cypress Vine. Very beautiful, 
delicate foliage, of rapid growth, with 
scarlet flowers. 

Tpomza Quamecht aiba. 
White Cypress Vine. The same as the 
foregoing kind, except white flowers. 
February till August. 

Tpomzea Bona Nox. Large Flow- 
ering. Evening Glory. A vine of rapid 
growth, with beautiful blue and white 
flowers. which open in the evening. Hyacinth Bean. 

Twenty feet high. February till June. 

Lathyrus odoratus. Sweet Peas. Beautiful flowers of all 
colors, very showy. Good for cut flowers. Six feet high. December 
till April. 

Maurandia Bareclayana. Mixed Maurandia. A _ slender 
growing vine of rapid growth. Rose, purple and white colors mixed. 
Ten feet high. February till April. 
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Mamordica Balsamina. Balsam Apple. A climbing plant 
of very rapid growth, producing Cucumber-like fruits, with warts on 
them. They are believed to contain some medicinal virtues. They 
are put in jars with alcohol, and are used as a dressing for cuts 
bruises, etc. 

Luffa acutanguia. Dish Rag Vine. A very rapid growing 
vine of the Gourd family. When the fruitis dry, the fibrous sub- 
stance, which covers the seeds, can be usedasarag. February till 
April. : 

Sechium edule. Vegetable Pear or Mirliton. A rapid growing 
vine with grape-like leaves, of which the fruit is eaten; there are two 
varieties, white and green. It has only one seed, and the whole fruit 
has to be planted. 

Tropzolum majus. Nasturtium. Trailing plants with ele- 
gant flowers of different shades mostly yellow and crimson, which are 
produced in great abundance. Four feet high. February till April. 

Thunbergia. Mixed Thunbergia. Very ornamental vines, 
with yellow bell-shaped fiowers, with dark eye. Six feet high. Feb- 
ruary till May. 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Anmemenes. Double flower- 
ing. Planted and treated thesame 
asthe Ranunculus. They are of 
great Varieties in color. 

Double Dutch, 40 cts. per dozen. 
French, 50 “* z: 

Dahlias. Fine double-named 
varieties. Plants so well known 
for their brilliancy, diversity of 
colors and profuse flowering quali- 
ties. that they require no recom- 
mendation. They can be planted 
from February till May; they 
thrive best in rich loamysoil. They 
should be tied up to stakes, which 
ought to be driven into the ground 
before or when planting them... To 


they should be planted late in the 
spring, and the flower buds nipped 
off when they appear; treated in 
this way, they will produce perfect 
fiowers during fall. Undivided 
roots $4.00 per dozen. 








have them flower late inthe season ~ 


ST 
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Gladiolus. Hybrid 
Gladiolus. One of the best 
summer fiowering bulbs; 
they have been greatly im- 
proved of late years, and 
almost every color has been 
produced ; is tinged and 
blotched in all shades from 
delicate rose to dark ver- 
million. When planted at 
intervals during spring, 
they will flower at different 
times, but those that are 
planted earliest produce the 
finest flowers. The roots 
should be taken up in the 
fall. 

Hybrids 4; mixed, — first 
choice, 10c. each; 75¢e. per 
dozen. 

Hybrids, white ground, 
Ist choice,.10c. each, $1.00 
per dozen. 

Very fine named varie- 
ties, 25c. each. 
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Hybrid Gladiolus. 
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Gloxinias. These are 
really bulbous green-house 
plants, but they can be eul- 
tivated in pots and kept in 
a shady place in the garden, 
or Window. They are very 
beautiful, color from white 
to dark violet and crimson. 
The leaves are velvety, and 
on some varieties very large. 
They should be planted 
early in spring ; require 
sanagy ground and a good 
deal of moisture during 
flowering time. French 
Hybrids, strong bulbs, $3.00 
per dozen. 
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Double Hyacinth. j Single Hyacinth. 


Hyacinths. (Dutcu.) Double and single. The Hyacinth is a 
beautiful flowering bulb, well suited for open ground or pot culture. 
They should be planted from October till February. If planted in 
pots it is well to keep in a cool, rather dark place, till they are well 
started, when they can be placed in the full light and sun. Double 
and single, 15 cents each ; $1.50 per dozen. 
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‘Lilium tigrimgim. Tiger Lily. A well known variety, very | 


showy and of easy culture; 10 cents each. i. 


Lilium tigrimuma fi. pi. 
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JAPAN LILIES. 


Lilium auratuma. Golden 
Band Lily. Thisis avery hana- 
some lily; the flowers are large 
and white, each petal having a 
yellow stripe. It is of easy cul- 
ture. A loamy, dry soil suits it 


best,and pianted oneinch deep. | 


The past season I had occa- 
sion to see several of this noble 
lily in bloom, and it is really 
finé; haifa dozen flowers open- 
ing at the same time, and they 
measure from six to nine inches 
across; itis very fragrant. I ex- 
pect some fine bulbs, same as I 
had last year, imported direct 
from their native country. 

Flowering bulbs, S0c, each. 

Wilinm lamecifolinim als 
bum Piaecox. Pure white 
Japan Lily, 40 cents each. 

Lilium ianmeifelium 
rubrum. White and red spot- 
ted, 20 cents each. 


Lilium lancifolium roscum. Rose spotted, 20c. each. | 
These Japan Lilies are very beautiful and fragrant. Should be 
planted from October till January. Perfectly suited to this climate. 
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This is a new variety; itis perfectly 
double, and the petals are imbricated almost as regularly asa camel: 
lia flower. Novel and fine, 15 cents each. 
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Lilium auratum. 
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..- Peonia simensis. Chinese or herbaceous Peonia. Herba- | 
ceous plants of different colors and great beauty; they should-be jf 
planted during fall ina’shadysituation,as they flower earlyinspring. | 
If-planted too late they will not flower perfectly ; 40c. each. Oy 











| 

' 

Ranunculus. Scilla pernviana. | 
; j 


Ranencalus. Doubie Flowering. The roots can be planted | 
during fall and winter, either in the open sround orinpots. The | 
French varieiies are more robust than the Persian, and the flowers 
are larger. The ground should be rather dry, and if planted in the 
open ground, it will bé well to have the spot a little higher than the 
bed or border. iB Se ae 

Persian Ranuneulus.............. 25 cents per dozen. 
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_ Scilia peruviana. These are green-house bulbsat the North, | 
but here they are hardy, and do wellinthe open ground. Thereare | 
two varieties+the blue andthe white They throw unashoot,onthe | 
end oi which the flowers appear, forming a truss. Plant from Octo- | 
ber till January. 30 cents each. 
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Tulips. Double and single Tulips thrive better in a more North- 
ern latitude than this, but some years they flower well here, and as 
they are cheap a few flowering bulbs 
will pay the small amount ‘they. 
cost. They should not be planted later 
than December, and placedvery shallow 
in the ground; not more than one-third Sw 
of the bulb should bé covered. When * 2yyy” 
near flowering they require a good deal Wri 
of moisture. Single and double, 0 7! 
cents per dozen. VS) 

Tuberoses.. Double Flowering. 
They are ornamental for the garden, 
and very valuable for making bouquets, 
on account of their pure white colorand 
greatfragrance. Plant during the spring SW 
months. Strong bulbs, 10 cents each, LES 
75 cents-per dozen. Tuberoses, double flopering: 









BOUQUET PAPERS, 


I keep a: large and varied stock of bouquet papers, besides the- 
diferent kinds enumerated below. Ialso have finer. qualities, satin, 
velvet and tarleton, ranging from $1.50 to $4.50 each; also, some new 
styles called Parisian, finished in the same exquisite style as those 
above. They are very appropriate for bridal bouquets. _- 
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Mey on ‘Measure includes the Lace. 
Inches in ORE LA Inches in 


No. diameter. per doz. per gross, | No, diameter. per doz. per gross 
4 4h $015 $1.50 | 4622 11s $0 60 $6 75 
523 43 015 Pio | Lona te 0 60 6 75 
1716 5 0 20 D000 le T919i oy 19 0 60 6 75 
531 5k 0 15 ae ie 533 ale 0 60 7 00 
1823 5k 0 15 ibs || RO 219 - 0 60 7 00 
1688 a 0 25 Aa | W789 19% 0 60 7 00 
1606 7k Ord ees 002°") \ 1604. 18 0 50 -6 00 
1648 re 0 30 BORE! Tao AS 060 £700 
1662 8 0 35 eS, nara Ad ae 0 70 q°%5 
518 8 0 35 B50) le LOOE “MISE 0 90 10 06 
1610-8 0 35 350. | 501 14 0 70 7 50 
1682 9 0 4 £00 e. 1693). 2 A 0 90 10 00 
1685 9- (OWA) 2s 4.00% 2), 19299 15 1 20°- | 13.50 
10 9h 0 40 AOE: ay Aha hen tTOm ick 1 00 11 00 
1609 10 0 50 BOO stun AO eG 0 80 3 00 
1690 10 0 50 475 | 1923" 16 1 50 15 00 
1918- 103 0 50 SOD. ih oda ts 1 40 12 00 
B52 |. 10% 0 60 5 00 | Re ie on pee ee 1 50 15 00 
ice cena tal 0 6 6 25 BA or foes icy os te 0) 17 00 











Measure exclusive of Lace. 
Tnches in 
each. per doz No. diameter, ane. 


S0 10 $0 75 | / 
31 7 SO 15 


0 10 0 90 
015 1 25 $3 7 0 20 


| 1 
0 10 100 | 99 8} 0 20 
ops. 


ITALIANS, with 24 Scall 


2 


Measure exclusive of Lace. 
Inches in } Inches in 
diameter. each. per doz. | No. diameter. each. 
6 $0 10 $1 00 9 20 95 
~ SU 2 
0 15 1 40 : Dae 
0 20 1 80 1 12 0 25 


£ : 
ITALIANS, with Gilt or Silver Lace, 12 Scallops. 
Measure exclusive of Lace. 
Inches in ‘ Inches in 
diameter. each. <0. diameter. 


StS. oie co RebSemae| Boia wis 
gilt and silver, .25 cts. 
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THE NEW YORK SEED DRILL. 
MATTHEWS PATENT. 




















I take pleasure in calling your attention to a perfect Seed Drill. 
This Drill was invented and perfected by the father of the seed-drill 
business--Mr. E. G. Matthews. It has been hisaim for years to make 
a perfect drill and do away with the objections found in all others, and 
in the New York he has accomplished it. Its advantages over other 
drills are as follows; . 

1. Marker-bar under the frame, held by clamps, easy to adjust 
to any width by simply loosening thumb nuts. _ 

2. Adjustable plow, which opens a wide furrow, and can be set to 
sow at any depth. | 

3. Open seed conductor to show seed dropping. 

4. Bars in seed conductor, for scattering seed in wide furrows, 
prevents disturbing strong plants when thinning out—an important 
feature. — 

5, Ridged roller. 

6. Dial plate in full sight of operator, and made of patent com- 
bination white metal, which prevents rust. 

7. Dial plate set on fulerum, and hence holds close up, preventing 
seed from spilling. 

8. It has a iarge seed-box with hinged cover. 

_ 9. Machine will stand up alone when not in use, not liable to tip 
over. 

It is the SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT and EASIEST DRILL TO 
HANDLE, being only 32 inches long. 

‘It covers the seed better and runs very easy. 

Packed in crates for shipping. Weight about 45 pounds. Price, 
‘$12 00. 
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MATTHEWS’ HAND. CULTIVATOR. 


THE MatrHews Hanp CULTI- 
VATOR is one of the best imple- 
ments in use for weeding be- 
tween row crops, and for flat 
cultivation generally, and is an 
indispensable companion to the 
seed drill. 
It is thoroughly constructed 
throughout, very durable: easy 
- ion Gre ._ to operate. A boy cando as much 
Price $3 50 Boxed. with it, as six Men.with hoes, Tt 
spreads from 6 to 14 inches, and will cutall the ground covered, even 
when spread to its greatest extent. Its teeth are of a new and im- 
proved.pattern, and thoroughly pulverize and mellow the soil. The 
depth of cultivating may be accurately gauged by raising or lowering 
the wheels, which is quickly done by the use of a thumb screw. 


ae ‘ diet - = 
yao tes cae we eee ee Nay ete oie tri r pe Bye oe 


“THE CHAUTAUQUA ¢ CORN AND. SEED: PLANTER. 


Patented April 4 4, 1882. 


_ Tnequailed in Sum plied) Y; Dur ability Yy and Efficiency. 


THE BEST 18 THE CHEAPEST. ‘Penrecrny Srere. SrrpLy eee 


Drrecr TONS: 


To set the seed cup.—Loosen. the. set-screw 

and draw out the inside or narrow gauge far 
enough to drop the desired number of seeds. 
Then -tighten the serew. For or dinary plan- 
ting, only the narrow gauge should be moved. 
In putting in phosphate, ora large quantity of 
seed, both the narrow and wide gauges should 
_be drawn out together. “By taking out the 
~~ serew, the gauges may be ‘drawn entirely out. 
In. experienced. or careful hands the 
‘machine will plant’ perfectly-in any kind or 
condition of soil, mellow or soded4; dry, or wet. 
_.. £0 operate the planter.—Place the blades in 
the ground to the desired depth, 1 in advance of 
you, having the ‘‘step”’? to the frent, as in thé 
cut, without its touching the ground. Then 
' pressing down and forward on the handle, walk 
foreward...The step- will-press on the ground 
and then the blades will be opened, the seed 
dep osited in the ground, anda charge taken 
=. for the next hill. - After walking’past the plan- 
ter, still pressing on the handle, lift it from the 
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ground to place for the next hill; as this is done the charge of seed 
will be warp rattling down upon the steel blades, and the operator will 
know the seed is ready.-for..the next. hill. Use the planter as you 
would a cane, or as much so as possible. The blades must always en- 
ter the ground closed, and come out open. : 

Lis Efficiency.--We claim that the “Chautauqua” is not equalled as 
a dropper and planter. By actual trial in the field with a number of 
good planters, it has been shown that our machine wilt-eoyer the seed 
in different soils and at different depths, shallow or deep, better than 
any other planter. Our new and improved seed slide; having double 
gauges for adjusting the seed cup, enables the planter to drop accu- 
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GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, 
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Loop Fastener, swing socket Scythe Snath. 
4 























Boys’ Favorite Set. 
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Cast Steel Garden Trowel. 
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Strawberry or Transplanting Fork 
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ge Shear, 


Hed 


Slide Pruning Shear. 








ffle Hoe. 


Dutch, or Scu 


O. C. Hand Pruning Shear. 
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PRICE LIST OF GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


Improved American Garden Syringes. 


No... A\Gimall)e. 0 20. 2.027222 ie ee ee $3 50 
No. 2—Conservatory, with two extra roses....... See epee emg ete iT 50 


No. 3—Green House, “ as = 
No. 5— “s - 2 > 
No. ss ss 6 ss = 


i 
to =] OD 
t 





W. A. Lyndon’s Louisiana, No. 1. 
a a a ae ee 


7s eee eee ereserseereeteeeeer eh Teese traerrseseee 


ee eee eee eee see seer sees ee eee eee sete 2 


DD. & H. Seonl¥s imp: Planters, § mehes_. >... 2c ee f 0 75 
Lane's Crescent, No. 1.......... 22 2 pee ed ey ee eee 0 65 

“s : 1. Sie ac a a 8s Sl ee Be 2 at ae oe 
Champion, with handle... 2/22. 242 ees See _ 0 7 
Socket, with handle__.___._ _.-.. .:-- CAR 2, ee See 0 6 
Two Pronged Weeding, with handle_.-__..... ioe art 0 58 and 6 60 
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- sere ezrr ee seeee-ZFe sewer ee eweeseeereereeee eer ew ee eee 


Rowlands’ Long Handled 225. < . cee. 3.52 e eee eee 0 Gand 0 
Amex’ Short Handled. 2522 3.2 <2 See ee eee eee eee 1 
Rowlands “© +) 2033. 2 eee ee eee 0 7> 
Freneh, stcel, without Handles. -:. 2. 2 23215404 26s 0 ee eee 115 


SHOVELS. 


Rowland’s Short Handled (sauare) _...-.. .----. ee eek, 0 75 


i 
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1 SCYTHE SNATHS. 
Handles for French Scythe Blades............... LES OI act BI AA a a spd 0 


| : DING: sel ACU GIR SUL PON PBI Jus ce: jee oa es g/d sacle Save edt arene ue aoe ERs YOO | 
NOW aU el mocuENeerm sii TING S57 02k Sk a en oa ce Sante, kw wale ee ale 0 60 | . 
| Nop UG ioop Hustemenin 22. ele es ea Ur at arr Cen tine Neste Q 75 
e | SICKLES. | 
Angltsh POGUE EMOse Aloe aleieials do tle Mi ayaue gry. oes) aval ae eo aie aie ma ae Bad 
“ 
j 
4 








(TSS GIN SRP PE Re Ear Back ti 045 | 


sy atte rh NO Fae rain git ate wore ta Malaka e's, wisieenete oa dane 0 85 


SH Fan. 
“Hedge Seater A OMMCReR ys ls. heise ves weet re es a CA SENSO sites 2 00 


aay PUERCO EIEN TRS. Sinks siavoieis <aitie teS, phe | SN ae ene eee eee 2 00 
Soihine ‘6 < No. 1, (Weiss)... .. Sones ote ine otner a eas Ae . 2.00 


Ge 66 (common) acter o Cea Acedia : ami Oo TGC onion onic PO to teoes 5 oD 0 75. 
Beiidarrewing shear Jar OM ne wn ener de mena ey Se ae oh G.) peel am ig 400 | 
eee. SERIA Al pep ree ee see hoe he ete | 300 | 


: KNIVES. | 

*Union, Knife Cos Budding, (wooden handle). 7.2.2) ..2) 2.0 2: 0 7 
| Geo. Wostenholmes ‘‘ (white bone handle)..... No, 1, Si 00; No. 25 1 2: 
Ogee Wy Des ELUMING Wi aut pica yall a oe bisies g ett Gat dee from 60c¢ to 1 2: 
Saynor & Cook’s Be iry HORN CIAO ES ag CeieinG Orrin Otek et eae oe from 75c to 1 60 | 
-Saynor & Cook’s Budding............ - REE ee AN Re TW iS 31 00 and 1 25 
Aaron Burkinshaw’ s Pruning and Buddinge. oe acs. a oe tom, 40c to 0S.) 


inva FORKS. | 
Sauaine Mong Handled oy otie ssc csi cae <) deen ne nhc game obias ngeeiee 1 00 


Es eEranclen (Std pPed nmin ene hle reid. Soo cms celaas the eat ree OR 
Manure, Hone Hand eded tine eco cies occ cso © owas Madi lee as sae . 0 75 
fom eshort, oo 7 iG Ain NAL I tt oe A PP) 0 50 

as Long . (Eft ae Os OL A: GAN Ae ace BR ca De een ook Ae Mee a 1 25 





MowepeandlednGr tine sib co... caine dae clea so ele Ee ees Ex 0 65 
5 


os < ae gs 50 ad 07 


Sh 


SCYTHES. | 
French, First Quality tnolisbed), 22inches..... PSE Pe Oe caer ee Coes Se 0°90. 
9 


ave) aimbeie ert ec bie ie) ial otelis vere lee elena) ener wie jie 


€< 66 66 6 66 1 15 


Cerne nel ase ess eles) whe) © ive /@-— 6 ehe\ el eels, eiraele 


6é £6 66 98 66 il 95 


a BecondiGiualitv( Dime) ar wee bis.) wtafe dust se bards OR wlereieys pee O80 


« «eit le wu) aio W).8 (@ 8,'e) (sem ele p 


ia 6 66 » 6 1 10 


Eee a Th CuPaSSiemte eee yew cs ye Ph en Nel ak las Rei Ge het ciate eae 0 90 
RICO SM EAT el Feo Lester tetire sg aes has ace otal ce eo Slat Suid aves cae Lommame eee . 090 
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FLORAL TOOLS. 


The Boy’s Favorite—Hoe, Spade BIN AICS een on ee HG ue nO 
No. ee On Hoe, Rake, Spade and Fork (pads Set) «aie 1 25 
TREE PRUNERS. : 
Leneth of Pole Sfeet,-weight 3) pounds)... as. s50 ee 2 50 
apes AS NU VaneGs sc 4h PMI weet dt . plein gaat ote oe ae 2 50 
sWxtra, Knives Miah 20 oo hie, Acie 8 Sic ieee en ane ge ane a each 0 30 
ae MISCELLANEOU 
-BRaniie Saws oor cegsn ees asec LAR, gle een Me eee 50, 75, 90 and 1 00 
‘Excelsior Weeding ONES doc ey thie ibe ea ee Oe eee Perea ol ana 0 25 
ee lanting Shovels asst eee cits da) ae eagle es .25¢ and 0 35 
Trowels, (American)......... Seer MED 6 inch, ie 7inch, 0 20 
aut cal “(Png shy eae ‘ahs Ta Nest te eee 339 50 ania 0 75 
oe Porshe 2s te en ae a - No, 1. 20c: No. 2. 0-25 
Scotch: Whetstones . 322.42 + 5 x0 24550 a8 ied ere ee net gh ee Eee 
p CONNIE ©1848 SOR Ate terse ts ae ee eee ghs nese rae ake J oS AO) kG 
“French abe See A Re Pe me ee Tine MY OF men une oF 
-Lathing Hatchets 22.2 .2:2222.2222..-. Eee TARA err TY ele nto 70c and O 75 
“NottinghanrBill Hooks 3.2 5005 Soe. eat © Se tees cr eee eee 1 50 
“Hop ddan dies: |. 2.8) ofa sata ASS ther eae ete Pe er A Q 25 
"Rike Handles: (2. oes, ss. os ne. Be Gece ee ined BOE cS 22 Sh AOS eS 
Spade & Shovel Handles......_.. LRA R he) hall tags ee eM Ae eae oe Oar 
Philadelphia Broadcast Seed’ Sowers ..2 62-2 .k sage see 6 00 
WATERING POTs. 
6 Quarts qppapned be 2 Thy es Eat Net Cre MEE Poetry Ge meh 3 05 
8 Spi A ale Stel hy hers ek) an eS SS RE: ee ea 0 65 
AO; aor Bee Ni SSSR Seta ie ng ear e e 0 75 
sige See OMe eee fey Oe lt cE SLRS So i 00 
es Ue iat nen Mamet ne RTT AS ie iU A Giae tm cei i ee Se Nt 1 40 
‘xtra Heavy. (handy made)ysc.2 ss ee ae / 2 SSE 25) 1-502 Totand= 2-00 


These are made of the best material, and have very fine rose; they are made 
by a mechanic who has been furnishing the vegetable eardeners for years with 


these pots, and who has improved upon them tntil they are perfect for the pur- 


pose. 
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DHOURO, OR EGYPTIAN CORN. 
(Sorghiunt Vulgare.) 
By £. M. Hopson. 

‘This cereal is ordinarily supposed to be a native of Asia, but it is 
cultivated largely as well in Africa, some portions of the West Indies 
and South America. In the United States it was formerly planted 
quite extensively in the Southerp States; but at present, many more 
times as much of it is grown in Kansas asin all the restof this country. 
Its name varies almost with the locality in which it is raised; and the 
varieties—the results of sports or crossings—are almost as numerous 
asits designations. In Kansas, which must be regarded as the leading 
locality of its present production inthis country, two varieties mainly 
are cultivated, the Red andthe White. Both of these are good, equally 
s0, perhaps, uoless as to proluctivenass, foritis gonerally believed 
that the Red produces much more grain than the White. Also it is 
said that the Red will ripen seed farther North than the White; butin 
the Southern States this is of no consideration, in as much as both in 
one season, have produced seed from which a second seed-bearing 
crop has been produced without difficulty. Nor does it appear, as far 
as actual experiment has gone, that the Red is much, if any, more 
productive than the MVhite in the Southern belt, at least near the Gulf 
coast. ‘ 

In nutrition the grain is but little behind wheat; while its yield 
per acre is greater than any cereal in the known world. From 100 to 
150 bushels of grain onrich lands is but an ordinary yield; and it is 
claimed that in Kansas this year near 200 bushels per acre have been 
produced. This is quite possible of belief to those who saw the mag: 
nificent panicles on exhibition at Atlanta, at the International Cotton 
Exposition last autumn. In certain portions of Kansas, where pro- 
longed droughts are usual, its cultivation has recently been success- 
fully introduced as a substitute for wheat; for drought seems to have 
but little influence to retard its growth. Indeed, when planted side 
by side with Indian Corn, the Jatter from drought has been curled and 
twisted almost beyond hope, the former exhibited no external effects 
of the dry season. 

Of course the yield varies with the soil on which it grows, the 
richer the soil the greater the yield; but it will grow weli on soil how- 
ever poor; in this respect taking precedencé even of the cow pea. It 
grows from six to twelve feet high, and may be repeatedly cut for 
green soiling. For, not only asa cereal, making a meai far better 
than that of Indian Corn, but also asa forage plant the Dhouwro is in- 
valuable. Not only does it spring up from the stubble, when cut at 
from.3 to 5 feet high, but also after maturing the seed-heads it sends 
forth shoots or suckers from lower joints, which in turn produce 
smaller heads. Itis rich in saccharine matter and affords a good, 
thougeh rough hay or fodder when cured. Cut when very young and 
succulent it is not easy to cure unless the weather be fine; but, as it 
continues to grow tiil frost, making new suckers from the joints all 
the time, it may be allowed to mature seed, be cut and then easily 
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cured, forming a fair fodder with rich grain combined. Cut in this 
the stalks not only cure more easily, but keep far better than any 


t 
other of the family of pithy grasses. It will not become sour like In- 


dian Corn. The most economical and practical way of curing it, is, as 
it will thus appear, to cut and house stalks and seed ail together when 
the larger quantity of seed has ripened. All kinds of stock are fond 
of both the fodder and grain, and cattle especially eat it with great 
avidity. 

Tt is cultivated either by sowing broad-cast for hay or to be cut for 
green soiling, or in drills about three feet apart. Ifsown broad-cast, 
one bushel of seed to the acre, harrowed in, is sufficient. The yield 
of green stuff and cured hay is simply enormous; its growth is rapid 
and continuous till frost; so that there is no fear of losing it from be- 
coming over-ripe. Ifsowed in drills one peck of seed per acre is am- 
ple. Of course, except on very rich land, the seed-heads will be lar- 
ger and finer if not sown too thickly. For grain the stalks should not 
be nearer than 12 inches in the drill, butif to be cut repeated|y till frost 
for green soiling, it is better to sow quite thickly in the drills. An 
inch or an inch anda halfisthe proper depth for covering the seed. 
Of course the ground should be well ploughed and harrowed before 
sowing. ‘When the plants are well up they should be thinned to the 
proper distance in the drils by chopping across the rows. One ortwo 
good -ploughings is all the cultivation needed. Once-well started no 
fear need be entertained that weeds or grass can make headway— 
they will be speedily choked out by the dense growth of foliage: So 

3 s growth that the seed crop can soon be harvested and, as 
tated, a new crop from the seed be grown the same year. It 
own at any time in the far South from March to Augusi; it is 
red by aslight frost when young. The ieaves, if stripped 

S s, make as good fodder as those of Indian Corn, al- 
though they are notsolarge. If both fodder and grain are gathered, 
and stock turned in to feed on the stalks, and the remnants then 
ploughed in, it will be found that the lands will lose very little by the 
operation. Itis astonishing how quickly cattle will grow fat on these 
bare succulent stalks. . 

The green fodder, by actual analysis, 
ter in blossom, is shown to be richer bot 

t forming principles than the clover, but not so rich in fiesh produ- 
eers. The following table will show their comparative values. 
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As Dhouro will yield more grain, fodder and stalks on a greater 


variety of lands, with less labor, in one season, and will leave more 
rough litter to be turned into the soil than any-other céreal, besides 
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being excellent food for both man and beast, it certainly deserves to 
be considered one of the most valuable cereals, and is worthy of the 
attention of every farmer in the South. Even as feed for chickens 
nothing is its equal. 
--- During the last two or three years a variety, whieh experience 
shows to be radically different from those above described, has been 
sent out by the enterprising proprietors of the Rural New Vorker. 
The seed heads of this variety, popularly known as the ‘‘Rural Branch- 
ing Sorghum,” are borne upright, in a vertical position, while the heads 
of the others are mainly drooping, bending downwards in a graceful 
urve. Also, the seeds of the Branching variety are somewhat smaller 
and more spherical than in the other kinds. In addition theseed ma- 
ture much more slowly, but in ample time to be harvested in the lower 
Gulf States before frost. The stalk growth of the ‘‘Rural Branchipve”’ 
variety is far larger than that ofthe others, being in fact as large as 
that of large Southern Oorn; while it obtains a height of from 15 to 16 
feet on very ordinary piney-woods lands. The leat also is fully as 
large as that of Indian Corn, thus producing more fodder by at least 
one-fourth than Indian Corn on the same land. This variety, more- 
over, tillers or suckers at the ground enormously, each seed produ- 
cine from three to a dozen stalks, and sometimes more. When once 
weli under way, it can be cut for green soiling oftener, and will yield 
at each cutting.far more fodder than the other varieties. It suckers 
and tillers more and more the oftener it is cut; and, so far, it exceeds 
greatly in yield of green fodder and hay any of the familiar fodder 
plants, not excepting perhaps even the Pearl Millet. The ‘Rural 
Branching’’ variety is, therefore, more valuable as a forage plant to 
be cut for green soiling, or for curing as hay. This variety should be 
planted exclusively in drills four: feet apart, and not nearer than 18 to 
20 inches.in the drill, on account of its mame growth. All these 
varieties are annuals.. 


THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 
(Helianthus Tuberosus.) 
By E. M. Hupson. 


‘Used as a vegétablo, the Jerusalem Artichoke makes a delicious 
pickle ; and when cooked, as hereafter directed, it is oped by con- 
noisseurs as a luxury. 


Wash and scrape or pare them; boilin ‘milk and water till they are 


soft, which will be from fifteen to thirty minutes. Take them outand 
stew them for a few minutes in a sauce made by rolling a bit of butter 
of the size of a walnut‘in flour, mixed with half a pint of cream or 
milk, and seasoned with pepper, salt, or grated nutmeg. 

It is as a forage or root crop, however, that the Artichoke possesses 
unusual merits for the farmer. Its habit may be styled self-propa- 
gating, for when once established it is almost perpetual; and this 
gives ita peculiar value. It will grow on exceedingly poor land and 
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produce well, while on rich land the yield is enormous.. Three bush- 
els of tubers are amply sufficient to plant an acre, the large ones be- 
ing cut into pieces with two or three eyes, like potatoes. The land 
should be thoroughly ploughed, and from January to April they. 
should be planted in furrows about three to four feet apart, dropping 
the tubers about eighteen inches apart, and covering with a plough. 

When they are well up, plough them as you would corn ;and when 
about a foot high, plough them again, throwing a furrow to each side, 
and you are done cultivating them forever. The first year they will 
yield a good crop (from five to eight hundred bushels), and will im- 
prove for two or three years, if the soil is good, till they double the 
product of the first year. On piney woods land seven hundred bush- 
els to the acre is only a fair yield. On very rich land 1500 to 2000 bush- 
els, itis said, have been produced. In August the tops may be cut 
and cured for hay, which is quite equal to corn fodder, or may be fed 
green, soiled. The yield is large, and the tops are eagerly eaten by 
cattle, horses and mules. The tops, if cut, should betaken off abouta 
foot from the ground. One cuttizg does not at all affect the yield of 
the tubers. In November the hogs should be turned in to harvest the 
tubers for themselves, and may remain on them till March. In car- 
bonaceous matter—starch or its equivalent—they are but a trifle infe- 
rior to potatoes, as will be seen from the following table: 


In 1009 parts— Flesh Formers. fai Formers. 

PP OtALOGS snes. cad os Ses 8 cube tetas Mier tae eae 183 
CapeGistas..6.07-s225 9 ed: SOB eS ica ea Te Sesapt hee 66 
PASTS, fp atte eee oie RSS RAD: ee ee eee 70 
; Ma nweolds 21.55 6 hss sie eee Os SR ae pee aie 28 102 
Suter ects 1c... tees aaa SSaea ga teet: feck ie eens 136 
White DwEnEpsiasye-:. Aue ee Ls nde et eee 40 
ATHGHOKeSR 2 eee a te TOs ieee: 5.) See ae eR: 


Thus it will be seen that in 1000 parts potatoes contain 2600 parts of 
nutriment, and artichokes 198 parts, while turnips contain only 41 
parts. Yet the turnip, above all roots, has made English agriculture 
progressive, because they may be fed on land without gathering. The 
artichoke is unaffected in the ground by any amount of cold, and, in- 
deed, should always remain there until gathered for use or planting. 

The enormous yield, the small amount of labor in cultivation, and 
the nutritious character of the tubers, make them the most econom- 
ical food for hogs that can possibly be grown. And the hogs, if suf- 
fered to root them, will be an advantage to them by breaking up and 
softening the eal as far down as pulverized. Sows with suckling 


pigs should not go on them, as the artichokes are said to injure the 


auality of the milk so as to cause suckling pigs to dwindle; but as 
soon as they are weaned the pigs will do finely by rooting for their 
living. These artichokes are also the healthiest food that hogs can 
have, and they need nothing else but salt, ashes and water when fed 
on them. 


Price per Qt. per Gall. per Bush. 
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CHUFA. 


——— 


The following remarks on Chufa are taken from a letter written by 
N. Stansbury, Esq., to the Louisiana Sugar Bowl. By my own 
experience I can indorse all what is said, and recommend to all who 
have not planted the ‘“‘Chufa,”’ to give it atrial. It is the best feed to 
fatten hogs. 

They can be planted from March to June. They will yield from 
125 to 150 bbls. per acre, with good cultivation. They are very produc- 
tive and the best feed to fatten hogs. One bbl. wili put as much fat on 
the ribs of a hog astwo ofcorn. The nut has a fine flavor, nearly equal 
to the pecan. 

They should be planted in rows two feet apart, and from 10 to 12 
inches in the row. When planted this way beds should be used and a 
deep water furrow left at a distance of twelve or fifteen feet. The better 
plan would be to plant three feet apart and ten inches in the drill, as 
this would afford a water furrow and not materially lessen the yield. 
The nuts to be reserved for seed or other purposes should be gathered 
before November, or the advance of frost, as the top then dies and the 
nuts will not come up with the spires. 

All the nuts not needed for seed will remain perfectly soundin the 
ground from September until April, where the hogs can eat at will. 
The nut sends up a single spire so much like coco, it might deceive 
even an experienced eye at its first appearance. Around this spire a 
multitude of others form rapidly. At the foot of each spire is the nut, 
never more than two inches inthe ground, and seldom a half inch. 
The cluster of spires will equal in diameter the head of a flour barrel. 
As the whole surface of the ground will be nearly covered by nuts, one 
may form some idea of the yield. To lift them up, you have only to 
gather all the spires as a lady does her hair when combing it, and a 
slight pull will bring the entire cluster up with nine-tenths of the nuts 
attached. As very little dirt adheres to the roots, the nuts can be 
threshed off quite easily and rapidly. <A boy of twelve or fifteen years, 
with two or three smali children could gather and thresh out four or 
five barrels daily. Unlike the coco, the chufa willdie out in two or 
three years, if neglected or suffered to be choked with weeds or grass. 


Price per Qt. Per Gall. Per Bushei. 


LE CONTE PEAR. 


IT am prepared to firnaneie cuttings of this new pear, which origin- 
ated in Georgia, and is a hybrid between the ‘‘China Sand” and one of 
the finer cultivated varieties. Jt is propagated with remarkable ease 
from cuttings, which make a growth of from 6 to 9 feet the first sea- 
‘son. The fourth year from setting the cuttings the trees should com- 
menceto bear. Propagation by cuttings is considered the best method. 
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This new Southern pear is as vigorous in growth as the China 
Sand, and isan enormous bearer. The fruit is large, pale yellow, 
juicy meiting and of good quality, doing better in the South than 
elsewhere. It bears transportation well, and commands the highest 
prices at the North. Time of ripening begins about the middle of 
July. So far this pear has never been known to blight. It promises 
to be the pear for the South. 

Price, $2.00 per hundred, by Express or freight. Postage extra by 
mail. : 

Ali choice varieties of nursery stock can fe obtained and furnished 
at reasonable rates on application. 
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New Field Corn, ‘Golden Beauty.” 





















New Field Corn, “GOLDEN BEAUTY.” | 

This new variety, which was cffered for the first time last season, 

is the largest grained and handsomest of all yellow corn. The ears 
are of perfect shape, with from ten to fourteen straight rows of bright- 





est golden yellow grains of remarkable size, and filled out te the ex- 
treme end of the cob. The cobs are unusually small; when broken in 
half two grains will reach across. The richness of color and fine 
quality of grain make it very superior for grinding into meal. The 
grains are not of a hard fiinty type, neither are they so soft as te be | 
greatly shriveled, as is the Golden Dent. The ears are easily shelled, | 
although the kernels are firm on the ear, and in every respect present | 
as perfect a type as could be desired. | 
GOLDEN Beauty matures early, ripening in eighty to one hundred | 
days from planting, and surpasses all in size and beauty of grain. 
Priee; per Bush., $3.00; per Gall., 50c.; per Qt., 20ce. 
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New Field Corn, “CHAMPION WHITE PEARL.” | 


This is undoubtedly the handsomest and best white corn ever in- 
troduced. The grain is pure white, exceedingly heavy and extra-long 
and wide, two of which will more thau span the cob. It is uniform 
in cross, self fertilization and maturity, giving an even grade of corn. 
it is very prolific, and yields according to manner and thoroughness 
of cultivation, the season and fertility of soil. a 





a larger corn, and at the same time bear a full sized ear. It contains 
no barren habits, and but little smut. The originator has established 
in Champion White Pearl corn a short, thick stalk, with the ear grow- 
ing low upon it, which is an advantage in stormy weather. 

Price, per Bush., $3.00; per Gall., 50c.; per Qt., 20c. 
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Being medium in size of stalk, it can be planted much thicker than | 
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New Water Melon, “PRIDE OF GEORGIA.” 


This new melon, which originated in Monroe Co., Ga., is described 
by the originator, a well known seed-grower of Georzia, as follows: q 
“*T consider this melon par excellence; superior to all melons of 
which we have any knowledge. It is a dark green mottled color, 
nearly oval, ridged like an orange, grows as represented, partly upon 
its end; is firm, will ship well, and when well cultivated in good soil, 
attains a large size.” ' 
*“Whatis claimed for this melon especially above ail others is, i 
that for crispness, sweetness and flavor it stands among all the various I- 
types of melons, at the head of the list.” ‘| 
The seeds I offer are from the originator, and grown in Georgia. t 
Price; per tb, $5.00; per oz., 50c.; by mail, postage paid. | 























New Water Melon, “MAMMOTH IRON-CLAD.”’ I 


This melon originated with a prominent melon-grower in South | 

: 

Delaware, and resembles in its markings the popular Cuban Queen. 
| 

| 







In shape and seed, however, it is quite distinct, being deeper and fuller 






| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
at both ends, with seeds of drab-white color. Itgrows uniformly very 
_ large, and is an enormous yielder; flesh very red, and of excellent 






flavor. The rind is extremely tough and hard, thus rendering it valu- 
able for shipping, while its keeping qualities are not surpassed by any 
other melon. 

Price; per ib, $3.00; per oz., 40c. 








By mail, postage paid. 
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New Sweet Pepper, “RUBY KING.’ 


This variety grows to a larger size than the Sweet Spanish Mons- 
trous, and is of different shape. The fruit is from 7 to 8 inches long 
by about 4 inches in diameter, and ofa bright red color. They are re- 
markably mild and pleasant in flavor, and can be sliced and eaten as 
a salad, the same as the Spanish Monstrous. Single plants ripen from 
8 to 10 fruits, making them both productive and profitable. A decided 
acquisition. 

Price; per tb, $6.00; per oz., 50c. 
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Frotscher’s Early Purple Top Turnip. 





d sold, than that which IJ offer. 
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Cabbage and Turnip Seeds have. 
Since twenty years that I am in business 


bage and Turnip Seeds from every 
better in the country; they are 
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In this age of progress and improvements, on every well regulated 
farm or plantation, the Apiary is an adjunct of the garden,—a colony 
of bees is as common as the cabbage plot. 

The production of honey is attended with very little difficulty or 
expense. It is a pleasant and healthy article of food, and with proper 


_ attention the Apiary may be made a sure and largely profitable source 


of revenue. 

I therefore make no apology fo introducing the card of the 
Home Aprarres, of which Messrs. J. W. K. Shaw & Co., reliabis and 
experienced bes-raise a are eee Ay readers will find them 

their orders will be promptly 
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H. STECKLER, SB J. W. K. SHAW A. G SHAW 
Ig 
Jt. WV KO SAAW 4 CO 
PROPRIETORS OF 
== 
Se OG ee Se ae Sd Be ee ee 
200 COLONIES. QUEEN REARING A SPECIALITY. 
Ail untested Queens from the “‘Home Apiaries” in 1885, will be 
reared from Ou ueens imported by us from Italy, received in July, 1884. 
We are testing their qualities, and will send out no Queen below a 
certain standard of excellence. 
eee Queens for those wl ] 


early poet orders, 1885.2 
st, 1884. The Queens received from Italy prove very 


C 
yply dealers to mail weekly a given number, 


will qiave our best rates and care Ero l attention. Tw hundred colonies 
will bs worked ms ring os early spring months. (February, March, 


pril and May. rder book now nen dy. Write for dozen rates. 
Unitested Geen Be Ee, Sak ot ER Bees ee eae $1.00 
Beauties; best only, tested Queen. .<. - 2... 2. 23 4s 3.00 
aie arrivai een as Prices given in February for Nuclei, 2, 
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J. W. HK. SHAW & CO., 
LOREAUVILLE, IBERIA PARISH, Ls. 
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SEED POTATOES 
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call the attention of allin want of By esh and Reliable Sed. 
Orders expect fully solicited. All commiunteation. SE 


well meet with prompt attention. aks 
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